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PH2FACE. 

Pliytfloal  3ducation  alma  to  provide  an  opportwilty  for  the  liv- 
dlTid-uftl     to  aotln  aituationa  that  are  physioallj  wholeaome,  mentally  atima 
latlnif  and  aatlafying,  and  aoolally  aoond.      We  are  not  only  training  tlxe 
bofly  Init  f»  are  training  the  liiole  man  to  respond  to  the  will  and  the 
emotlona.      Vl/hen  a  man* a  entire  aelf  is  worldng  in  harmony*  then  he  la 
heauLthy,  and  than  only.       Our  oallathenioa  and  gymnastic  work  aho-jld  "be    ,/ 
rythml0»  and  so  masio  Is  essential  to  help  get  this  rythm. 

The  title  of  this  thesis  la,  "The  Value  and  ?laoe  of  Ihisic  in 
Fhyaioal  Edao&ticn".      This  svibjeot  hasbeen  chosen  heoaxise  of  the  import- 
anoe  Z  think  it  has  in  physical  education*  and  heoaxiae  of  nor  natural  in- 
tereata  alonfj  this  line,       I  lore  and  appreciate  good  mosic,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  xiaed  more  in  the  field  of  physical  education.       I  "believe 
there     is  a  larger  place  for  it,  if  we  only  give  it  a  chance  to  develop. 

This  study  is  hy  no  meana  exiiauatlve.       I  have  left  untouched 
many  avenues  of  approach  to  the  auhjeot ,       In  viiat  I  ha-re  done  I  eja  very 
much  indebted  to  lir,  ilartin  I.  Poaa,  vdio  did  so  much  to  help  me  in  the  he- 
ginninga  of  my  study;     to  llr.  George  11,  Camphell,  irtioae  thou^t  and  advice 
m,9  very  valuable;     to  Mr.  C.  CJ.  Brookes,  andKrs.  Walter  G.  Boyle  of 
Brooklyn,  i:.  Y.  for  their  advice  andhelp  on  technical  mattera;  to  I'x.  G, 
S.  Cremer  of  Brooklyn  for  his  7d.se  counsel  and  sugnestiona;  to  Ranee  Brown 
Plemong,  pianist  in  the  Department  of  Physical  lilducation  in  the  ^jrde  Park 
Young  Men's  Chi'istian  Association  of    Chicago,  Illinois;  and  to  the  many 
Physloal  Dlrectora  of  local  Youog  lien's  Christian  Associationa  throughout 
the  lAiole  of  the  IMited  Statea  and  parts  of  Canada,  viho  responded  so 
generously  vTlth  information  relative  to  thia  subject. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the  various  books  and 


Lets  naed  to  gather  maoh.  of  the  teohnloal  Information  and  knowl- 
edge on  the  suDjeot.       Theflo  hooka  ere  listed  In  the  Blljliographjr  at 
the  end. 
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C!hapter  I. 

EiTRonjcTrioii. 

There  Is  a  atoiy  told  of  an  old  Dotcbnan,  Hans,  wlxo  was  a 
"barber  in  a  small  toim  in  ?enii8ylvanla.       3e  'beoarna  an  ontltasiastlo  men- 
ber  of  the  town  "band.      Hi«  Jot  was  that  of  hass-dranmep.      The  town  "band 
was  the  pride  of  the  commoaltgr;  Hans  wasnaklii^  a  name  for  himself.      He 
tho^i^t  there  was    no  other  position  in  the  hand  as  important  as  hig. 
Eaxia  heoame  w  devoted  to  his  talk,  that  he  left  his  husinesg  to  spend  his 
fall  tine  playing  in  the  haxid.      The  hass  dram  was  only  a  part  of  the  hand, 
hut  to  him  itvwas  the  idiole  hand. 

The  town  hand  heoama  q:aite  famoug  in  its  state,  and  traveled 
Cround  aomeniiat.  It  got  a  ohanoe  to  tour  the  country,  andheoame  one  of 
the  highest  and  finegt  hands  in  tlie  country  They  finally  hegan  a  tomr 
around  the  world.  Hans  %&a  with  them  in  hig  important  joh  To  Hans  the 
hass  druB  was  life.  He  finally  had  the  opportxmity  of  playing  the  drum 
hefore  the  king  of  a  trihe  of  gavageg  on  one  of  the  large  islandg  in  the 
Pacifio.  He  was  serving  htiman  kind  all  over  the  world,  andproTing  that 
hig  ousie  was  meaning  something  even  in  the  lives  of  the  savages. 

The  hid  hagg  drum  r^resentg  the  heart  heat  of  life.       It  goeg 
pounding  away  on  its  mission  of  importanoe;  that  of  sending  the  life  hlood 
throxi^out  the  hody,  Jiiat  as  in  the  hand  the  hass  drum  wa;5  depended  upon 
to  keep  time.       The  wind  instruments  can  he  likened  uiito  the  hreath  of 
life.       At  first  there  is  a  loud  outburst,  and  then  regular  reourring 
hlagtg  iddLch  go  together  in  harmony  andnake  heautifol  mosio.      Just  so  does 
the  little  hahy  as  it  enters  the  world,  takes  its  first  hreath,  and  then 
breathes  regularly  throu^oot  the  rest  of  its  life. 

LIuiic  has  a  definite  relation  to  life,  especially  the  physical 
life.       It  creates  a  desire  for  the  good  and  heautifol,  and  bringg  people 
into  close  contact  with  others  of  refined  taste.       Llosio  is  a  thing  of 


alTondant  life*  senrlng  follcs  aooordln^  to  their  nse<U.   It  is  oar  duty 
to  study  these  needs,  andhoW  ve  oan  serre  them  best  with  the  use  of  musio. 

Partioularly  in  Physical  Edaoatlon  we   should  stxidy  the  effects 
•ad  xLse  of  mosio  \?ith  gynnastlos,  oalisthenios,  athletics  etc.  It  is 
not,   or  Should  not  "be*  our  intention  as  Physical  Diredtors  to  let  go  tbt 
handle  of  opportunity  to  oaks  our  nork  more  effectiye,  and  of  greater  value 
to  tbo««  we  serre. 

The  uae  of  music  in  physical  education  is  in  its  infSnoy,   Tiiere 
are  yet  greater  possihllltlef  for  its  tise*  not  only  in  the  gymaABixm  with 
marohin^r,  calisthenics  and  danoin^,  hut  in  other  branches  of  lOiyslcal  ed- 
ucation as  a  whole;  such  as  gynnavtios  (apparatus  work),  athletics  (track 
and  field  eronts),  games  and  swiranin^. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  try  to  Show  how  the  use  of 
musio  in  physical  education  mi^ht  he  enlarged  upon,  and  its  greatest  in- 
herent -values  in  the  lives  of  the  human  beings  with  whom  we  cone  in  contact 
Our  big  job  as  physical  directors  is  the  development  of  character,  and  the 
use  of  music  will  greatly  help.   It  is  a  reco^ised  fact  that  the  use  of 
music  during  the  leisure  hours  In  the  life  of  men  and  boys  has  a  great  in- 
fluenoo  upon  their  character.   Physical  director*  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  make  provision  for  the  typo  of  musio  In  our  gymnasiums  v/hich  will  put 
the  work  on  a  hi ^  plane  of  efficiency. 

ITot  all  Assooiation  Physical  Departments  use  music.  k  great 
many  do,  and  a  great  many  more  would  like  to.   Every  Association  Physical 
Department,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small,  shoulduse  music  in  the  gju 
classes. 

This  thesis  deals  primarily  with  musio  in  the  physical  department 
Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  plaoe  in  the  Association  prograa  i^ere  music 
is  xisod  andpropagated.   Uusic  in  the  Association  embraces  a  large  field. 
Here,  too,  are  unlimited  opportunitios  for  developnent. 
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Mr,  R,  H.  Morrow,  In  his  graduation  theali  of  1922,  "Tha  ?laoe 
Of  the  Afltfthatlo  in  the  Association  Prograa,  With  an  Adaptation  to  liaaio" , 
tooehas    on  the  valxie    of  ma^io  in  the  Aasooiation  prograa.       He  fayg , 
'*Oar  work  vith  man  is  measured  after  all  in  the  pleasure  we  are  oapa'ble  of 

gl-rlof  him  aa  well  as  in  the  oapaoitiea  for  pleasure  that  we  gire  him 

Ifojiio  will  do  imxoh  to  pat  the  aesthetic  into  our  life Ifosio  !•  enjoyed 

in  complete  state  of  physioal  relaxation". 

Mr,  George  W.  Camptell,  Director  of  l!uslo  at  tlie  Young  Lien's 
Christian  Association  College,  has  outlined  a  course  on  "The  Value  and 
Place  of  Liislo  in  the  Association  Program  and  Its  Contrihutlon  to  CJhritt- 
ian  Character  Building',  to  he  tau^t  in  the  regular  corrioulua  of  the 
college.       Only  a  part  of  the  outline  of  this  course  is  giron  here.       It 
•hows  very  cloarly  the  nilue  andplace  of  maslo     in  the  whole  Association 
program. 

Y/hile     i-c  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  discuss  in  detail 
this  program,  it  is  well  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  larger  use     for  music 
in  the  Young  LIon*s  Christian  Association  than  Just  that  in  the  Physical 
Cepcurtnent. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  coorae  in  partt 
1 .    sons  LEiADiiJC  AirD  CdiLir.iTY  si::GnjG. 
A.     ?hllo0opl)3rt  Mass  singing  as  a  meana  of  produciiig 

1 .  CJood  fellowship 

2.  Unity  of  purpose 
^.  Relaxation 

4.  Appreciation  of  hetter  moslo 

5.  Conmmity  spirit 

6.  Opportunity  for     self  mTcpreaaion, 


B.    The  Leader 


1.  ^lalificationa 
a;  personality 
t*  mnsicianihip 


C.     The  Andlenoe 


S.  Son^  Leading. 
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1.  Tjrpag 

2.  Psyohologr  of  tha  codleno*.  Group  reaponde, 


1 .  Tlmebeatln^ 

2i   Seldotiona  and  aimounoln^ 

5.  Interpretation  and  expreasinn 

4..  Bliytlan 

5,  Tha  Cliaax 


E.    AocaqpaoliDent 


1.  Plan« 

2i  Organ 

3,  Orcheatra  and  Band 

4.  Single  Instrunsntfl. 

II,  mJSIGAl  ORGAHIZtTIOHS. 

A.  Ua1«  ChoruBea  and  Glee  Clviba 
£•     Qoartettf 

C«    OrchjBStraa 

D.  Band 

E.  Boys*  Choir 

The  Yotmg  Men's  Christian  Aasoolation  with  its  large  menibershlp 
Of  men  and  "boys,  is  a  logical  place  for  such  organisations  as  noted  ahove. 
All  such  orgrmiBations  Should  "be  self  supporting.       Only  the  hiv^st  ideals 
and  standards  of  musical  perfonnances  should  he  held  as    the  goal  and 
Supreme  ohjecti-ro. 

III.  uosiCALiamc  th3  association  peogeah. 

A«  Beligioos 

a*  Good  leadership  in  song  at  religious  meetings  will  produce  "better 

Singing, 
"b.  Sing  the  great  hymns 
0.  PumiSh  good  miaic  "by  'jhe  "best  talent  availatlet  quartets,  soloists, 

church  choirs,  orchestras, 
d.  Capitalise  the  spirit  of  crasio  and  song  for  worship. 

B.  Educational 

a.  Promote  classes  in  sight  reading,  harmony,  history  of  musio,  course 

for  son:;  leaders.     • 
"b.  ISass  sinring  in  student  assaiiblies. 

C*     Social. 


a.  Infonml  ainrlng  In  the  lobligr. 

"b.  Croup  8in.Tin5  at  soolal  gatlierin^. 

c,  Crr^aniae  qviai-tetfljinote  cLoruaes,  orchestras  and  'baada. 

d.  Promote  ooncertfl  euad  recitals,  "cMp  in  pop*", 

9.  Create  and  derelop  the  alngixig  spirit  in  al,  social  activities. 
f.  Hiking 


D.  Physioal 


a.  Plre-odjmte  flings  on  the  gyia  floor  during  class  periods. 

b.  Use  adapted  songs  to  ^onnaatio  drills  and  exeroises. 

0.  Print  Bcngs  on  window  shades j  "pall  dowa  the  shades  and  sing", 
d*  Use  piano  with  oall sthenics  and  ^yimastios. 


£•     Cocmnanity, 


a.  A  son£r  leader  on  each  ff'^aff  a-railable  for  camunity  aoti'/itics, 
oon vent  ions  eto. 

b.  Shop  sings 

e.  Cam-Tuuiity  oho  roses 

d.  Proniotian  of  mnnioipal  free  cjncerts. 


F.    Boys»  '.Vork. 


a.  The 

b.  The  boys'   choreas 

0.  The  son^  leader  for  the  boys*  department   (a  bpy) 

d.  ITusical  socials 

a,  lLi.3ic&l  programs  xmder  the  a-ospiees  of  the  Boys*  Division. 

IT.     TIE  MJSIC  0?  TH3  CirURCfi, 

I,  The  L!u3ic  Coomilttee 

II.  The  Director  of  Ilnsio 

III.  T.ic     Choir 

IT.  Sp  eoial  L&isical  Servioes  of  Worship. 

V,  The  congregational  singing 

VI;  The  Sandfly  School 

TII.  Hymns  and  hynm  writers  of  the  ohairah 

Till  Forms  of  mixsioal  worship 

Although  this  thesis  covers  much  ground,  it  en  be  clearly  seen 
that  music  In  the  physical  department  is  only  a  drop  in  the  buclaet  of  the 
larger  program.       Yet  it  has  a  very  important  place,  because  in  the  physi- 
oal department  we  touch  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  membership.       We  ara 
inclined  to  neglect  it  here  vAiere  we  need  i:  the  most. 


psrcHOLocy  op  laosic. 


psycnoiiocr  op  music. 

It  if  tlM  purpoB«  of  this  ohapter    to  descritoe  the  effect*  of 
naslo  on.  indlvldualf  &s  I  liaye  obserrect  tham  from  n^  own  observatlonf  and 
that  of  othera.       Itia  beyond  me  to  explain  hov  maaio  affeeta  peoplt;  I 
will  leave  that  to  the  oarefal  scientist  lAxo  is  equipped  vltb  flaoultiea 
for  deterainlnff  the  solution  of  suoh  a  problem. 

A  yery  interesting  study  of  the  psychology  of  music  can  be 
found  in  Edmund  S.  Lorene'  book»  "Church  Iibislo"*  published  by  Loreoss  Pub- 
llShinif  CQEDpany  in  1923*       His  work  is  very  good,  andmajay  -valuable  thing0 
are  discussed  concerning  music  in  general, 

Saeh  one  of  xui*  sometiine  at     lea«t«  has  experienced  a  peculiar 
sensation*  or  feeling  wbm  listenljig  to  certain  typea  of  nuaic.       \7hateTer 
the  kind,  it  produced  in  ua  certain  effects.       We  have  not  always  under- 
atood  idiAt  it  v«a,  nor    have  we  tried  to  analyse  it. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  will  not  attengpt  to  es^lain  these  things 
but  will  give  a  few  illustrations  to  show  that  music  does  have  certain  ef- 
fects upon  people,  -nd  that  ire  have  the  power  to  direct  those  effeota  In 
helpful  ways.       Physical  directors  ou^t  to  know  something  about  this,  so 
that  they  nay  use  music  properly  in  their  work. 
A.  TIE  (EHEEAL  SKTSCTS  OF  MUSIC. 

Ilusic  is  the  most  original  andperfeot  offspring  of    the  human 
mind.      Han  is  permitted  to     consumnate  an  act  approaching  nearer  to 
that  of  creation  than  in  any  other  of  his  efforts.       In  Art  man  createa 
after  a  ffeahion.       He  puts  figures  andobjects  down  on  canwas  with  skill- 
ful hands,  but  after  all  t*at  he  paints  is  drawi  from  nature  of  some  sort. 
Ee  has  objects  to  reproduce  on  canvas.       If  he  paints  froa  imagination, 
his  imagination  is  based  on  some  object  of  nature  he  liasseen  before  — 
his  mind  thinks  In  terma  of  the  things  he  is  accuatcnoed  to  seeiiig  and 


haaring  eTsry  day. 

In  nr.^slo  man  testom  the  «oal  and  the  fonif      Ihiaio  is  oreated 
"by  man  —  his  wAiole  sool  andljody  goes  into  It,      The  power  of  maaio  orer 
the  feelin^r  of  nanklnd  is  XDaiTersally  aoktioirled^ed.       Under  the  influenoe 
of  moslo*  tored  iTuSiness  men  sit  around  the  heeirth  andfOrget  avhile  their 
airfbitions  andfears,  their  worries  and  trouhles.       What  a  chance  we  hare  to 
prodooe  a  little  of  that  same  effect  in  our  gym  classes  with  Ijusinesg  laen. 
They  come  to  txs    for  reoreation.      Music  does  recreate  a  man*  and  so  along 
with  the  physical  work  we  ou^t  to  !>•  twice  as  effect  1t». 

Higrrins  says  in  his  "book  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Sound",  "l!uj8lo 
is  appreciated  hy  all,  known  to  few,  andpractice  is  confined  to  a  very  snail 
numher,"       So  vdule  we  cannot  all  "be    musicians  of  high  class,  we  can  at 
least  "be  appreciatire  of  .?ood  music  and  its  ^altie  to  humanity.       Yfe  can 
study  it  enou^  so  that  vre  know  how  to  iise  it  properly  at  the  ri^^t  time, 
smd  so  that  vre  can  "be  intelligent  in  discussing  its  iise  in  physical  edaca- 
tion. 

Historians  toll  xis  -  "Before  human  heings  talked  Intelligently 
they  prohahly  sang  Imitatively.       The  flrfft  articulate  sigas  "by  ffelch  mind 
comniunicated  with  mind  were  mutfical  echoes  or  Imitations  of  melodiooM  sounds 
in  nature.       Language  -nd  Art  of  LIusic  grew  from  the  same  cooinon  stem; 
speech  was  artificial,  ythlle  isio  was  natural".  Some     students  "belieTe  that 
the  first  music  may  haro  heen  made  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  natxure,  while 
others  "belieTed  that  it  was  the     expression  of  man's  religious     feeling*. 
Of  course  on  throu^  the  ages  this  instinct  in  man  for  music  dereloped 
xuTtil  now  wo  have  a  l.ighly  COToplloated  system.       Prom  time  to  time  man  haTe 
inyented  the  different  musical  Instruments  throu^  idiidithey  gare  express- 
ion to  their  corapositions.  • 

Hen  umially  sing  to  drown  their  sorrows  and  griefs,  thus  "bringing 


Joy  Into  their  hearts.       Oiere  is  aanBthiag  in  mufilo  ^ioh  arouaei  man** 
«motion0,  and  Intftills  in  him  doflirea  for  hi^  attaianent .       Llan  BiMga  Mid- 
tfelf  alon^  in  his  work.       HTheu  men  hegan  to  work  together  at  taska  calling 
for  conoerted  aotioa,  muAlo  was  died  upon  to  famish  melody  and  rl^hm 
for  the    YOII-IEE-HO,  TMoh  insured  simoltaneous  effort.       In  olden  times 
nhen  the  sailors  had  to  haul  in  the  heavy  anchor  before  putting  out  to  sea* 
they  did  It  in  rhythmioal  time  to  the  tuiie  of  one  of  their  faTorlte  songs. 
The  w^rk  then  seemed  lighter,  every  man  tnbs  happy  "-nd  willing  to  put  forth 
greater  effort  to  aocosplish  the  task  of  haxiling  in  the  anchor,    jbmong  raoes 
the  STegro,  perhaos  more  than  any  other,  hest  illxistrates  this  point.     With 
their  fondness  for  song,  their  naturalness  in  rhythm,  they  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  song  and  rhy1;hm  in  activity. 

Very  early  in  histoxy  nar  called  upon  music  for  assistance. 
You  ar  e  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  f&ll  of  Jerico  and  how  the  walls 
of  the  city  came  ttmibling  down  in  a  heap  at  the  'blast  of  the  mighty  trum^ 
pets  of  the  Tru  mpeters  of  JoShaa»s  amy.  -  "So  the  people  shouted,  and 
the  priests  blew  their  trugnpetS;  audit  came  to  pass,  vheea.  the  people  heard 
the  sound  of  the  truziQ)etS,  that  tlie  people  shouted  rdth  a  great  shout, 
and  the  mil  fell  dowi  flat  -  -  "    Joshoa  6:20 

There  is  another  story  found  in  Judges,  ^fftddh.  tells  of  Crideon 
defeating  Midiaa  with  the  aid  of  trumpets  and  pitchers  -  "And  he  divided 
tke  three-hundred  men  into  three  comp&nieBt  andlie  put  into  the  hands  of 
all  of  them  trumpets,  andempty  pitchers,  with  torches  within  the  pitchers". 
7il6       "And  they  blew  the  three  hundxed  trumpets   ,  and  Jehovah  set  every 
Dan*s     snord  a^nst  his  fellow,  and  a^xist  all  the  host:  and  the  host 
fled  — "  7 1 22 

How  one  mi^t  say  that  the  blowing  of  trumpets  and  rattling  of 
pitchers  could  not  be  classed  as  music,  but  it  was  the  kird  of  music  they 


liad  In  those  days,  sound  and  rhythm.   The  tnunpeting  not  only  gave  their 
enen^  thd  IrapresslOB  Of  great  numbers,  Imt  it  acted  as  a  moral  stimulus  and 
help  to  the  men  themselTsa.   They  were  fired  with  renened  courage  and  ahso- 
lute  confidenoe  that  they  could  defeat  the  enecy. 

In  modem  warfare  we  know  that  the  military  'bands  art  a  vital 
factor  In  the  liyes  of  the  men  in  the  service  of  the  country.  liThen  the 
regimont  marches  to  the  "battle  front,  the  "band  plays  tunes  ?ftiicii  stir  men 
on  to  action,  and  make  them  anxious  to  put  forth  their  greatest  effort  to 
down  the  ensny*   It  bolsters  up  men's  courage.   Battles  have  been  won  or 
lost  aocordinfir  to  the  tunes  the  band  played.   In  times  of  war,  band  noslc 
usually  {Ttirs  people  to  patrlotifln,  and  carries  them  aloof  in  exciteinent. 
Tlicy  pledge  themselves  in  support  on  account  of  it.    At  any  time  whan 
hand  music  is  'oeing  played  people  heccme  attentive  and  responsive. 

In  1917  aM  ^918  during  the  World  War  when  our  oo\nitry  was  "busy 
defeating  the  aneny,  and  preparing  men  for  service,  we  often  heard  In 
Chicago,  the  large  Great  lakes  Uaval  Training  Station  Band  led  hy  John 
Phillip  Sottsa.   There  we.e  from  four  to  five  hundred  pieces,  and  vftien  in 
open  marching  formation  on  the  street,  they  usually  covered  one  entire 
block.   As  they  marched  dom  MichigBn  Avenue  playing  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever",  it  made  chills  of  excitement  run  up  and  down  ngr  spine, 
I  was  seemingly  lifted  clear  off  my  feet.   There  isaomething  really  Im- 
presaiva  In  a  mass  of  mosocians  playing  together  a  piece  of  music  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  rliythm.   With  all  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  patriotism 
that  was  ahroad  in  those  days,  when  martial  mosic  was  played,  it  had  its 
effect  upon  people,  and  made  impressions  that  were  lasting. 

A  very  fine  place  to  ohserre  the  effect  of  music  is  in  the 
moving  picture  theatres,  vdisre  it  is  worked  out  to  perfection.  The  music 
"gives  voice  to  the  silent  drama".   The  conibination  of  he  action  on  tha 
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tforeen  and  the  nuslo  played  In  tlie  oroheatra,  nnkBa  the  plcttures  aLnort 
oome  to  life. 

IIOYing  plotures  are  flihalloir  and  dry  without  the  aocompajijln^ 
modlo.      A  good  lllxLStratlon  of  this  was  seen  during  the  time  nhen  tha 
nnialolan0  were  on  a  strike  in  Chicago.       The  theatres  were  without  masle 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.      The  mories  kept  goinir,  Imt  there  wasn't  the  same 
pleasure  in  indulging,  as  there  was  when  miiSio  was  played.       The  piotures 
seemed  very  stiff  and  formal  and  lifelkss,  heo^-use  there  was  nothing  to 
'bring  out  the  action,  or  to  produce  the  amotions  like  moslc. 

The  following  «tory  Is  told,  andheld  to  "be  true:       A  certain 
town  in  New  York  had  a  small  movie  show  serving  a    packed  house  every  ni^t. 
The  success  of  the  evening  programs  was  das  largely,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
pianist  \*.o  accompanied  the  pictures  with  exeellent  masic.       This  pianist 
had  a  peculiar  knack  of  playing  the  right  kindof  music  at  the  ri,^t  time, 
to  make  the  picture  a  real  experience.       By  studying  his  audiences  care- 
fully, he  couldput  them  in  any  mood  he  desired  by  the  character  of  the 
music    he  played.       It  was  his  hohhy  to  make  glooipy  people  happy. 

One  evening;  he  noticed  a  maa  in  the  oodience  vdio  looked  dejected 
and  worn,  with  anything  but  a  normal  expression  in  the  fb-oe.       The  pianist 
thou^t  he  would  try  to  change  that  man's  countenance.       He  played  various 
pieces  that  would  produce  certain  effects,  and  in  due  time  his  efforts  were 
awarded  with  a  definite  change  in  the  expression  in  the  man's  face.     The 
man  came  to  the  pianist  later,  ajid  told  him  of  the  change  he  had  e:q)erlenced 
The  music  recalled  to  hia  an  experience  in  his  earl/  life.     It  brou^t  joy 
into  his  heart,  and  gave  him  a  new  outlook  on  life. 

The  piano  player  v/ent  home  that  night  with  a  rejoicing  heart 
for  the  thing  he  had  done.       He  felt  that  his  simple     task  of  playing  the 
piano  was  of  great  service  to  his  fellow  man.       It  nr.de  men  forget  their 
troubles,  made  them  happy,  and  gave  thjem  a  feeling  that  life  is  good  and 
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beoatifol.       It  was  truly  a  re-oreaticm. 

In  physical  eduoatloa  ve  have  a  ohanoe  to  produoe  this  sort  of 
re-ereatlon*       Every  one  ttiat  oomes  xmder  our  dlreotlon  should,   in  a 
neasortt*  "be  made  over  int*  a  now  man,  so  that  he  najr  "be  more  a'ble  to 
fight  the  tondenoies  of  evil  that  oreep  into  his  life,  andthat  he  may 
Imlld  x^  a  strong  body  vriilch  vdll  house  a  strong  character.       lEjxBio  as  an 
aoooapeuolment  to  physical  ezerolfe  will  do  much  to  attain  this  goal. 

In  the  motion  picture    theatre  ws  can  get  a  good  demonstitition 
Of  how  to  produce  various  effect0.       The  motion  picture  Industry  has  «ork^ 
ed  this  thing  out  scientifioally.       While  the  newt  reel  is  on,  the  orchest 
ra    plays  lively  music,  and  v/hen  soldiers  are  pictured  as  marching,  the 
orchestrft  plays  a  march  to  accompany  them.      Ifusio  Is  hrou^^t  to  a  great 
olinax  to  correspond  to  the  cliinax*s  in  the  picture.       When  anything  sad 
and  mournful  is  shown,  the  music  is  changed  to  fit  the  situation. 

For  the  comedy  the  orchestra  plays  some  lively,  exhilarating 
popular  piece,  with  the  addition  of  certain  special  effects  \daich  empha- 
0lB«  the  action  in  the  picture.       For  instance,  the  comedla&  flails  from 
%  huildln^  and  lands  hard  on  the  ground.       As  he  falls,  the  music  hoccmes 
exciting,  the  drums  roll,  and  vtoea.  he  hits  the  grouhd  the  drums  hang,  and 
the  cynibaks  oraalh.       This  malces  the  aotlon  more  real,  and  you  can  almost 
feel  the  effedts  of  the  fall  yourself. 

During  the  feature  picture,  the  orchestra  pl&ys  various  kinds 
of  moslo,  and  they  often  change  from  one  pieoe  to  another  very  rapidly 
as  the  scenes  change.       The  music  the  orchestra  plays  puts  one  in  the 
mood  that  is  reflected  in  the     picture.       Sad  scenes  are  accomproiied  "by 
slow,  melancholy  musio  of.  pathetlo  nature.       Scenes  with  plenty  of  action 
are  accompanied  by  music  that  is  rhythmical  and  lively.     And  yihea.  the 
action  becomes  exciting,  the  music  correspondingly  changes  to  ftist  t'smpo. 
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1h«n  the  soenes  ohang*  to  a  peaoefial  and  happx  atmooplier*,  the  muBlo  be- 
ooines  merry  njid  li{^t.       Thus  the  midlenoe  ia  carried  alone  with  the  picU. 
ure  and  made  to  IIts  the  whole  thla^  throa^lh  themdelTes.       The  mofllo  etina 
lates  or  depresse*. 

Perhaps  the  bert  nay  to  Show  yoa  hoir  a  morle  theatre  ufles  mofllo 
would    Ise  to  repeat  yerbatum  vAiat  IT.  V/.  Finaton,  mofllcal  director  of  the 
Chloago  Theatre  has  to  say  on  the  natter.       The  following  is  taken  froa  a 
letter  received  from  him. 

"As  various  subjecta  cone  into  the  theatre  for  review,  aome 
film  presentas  to  the  musical  (fireotor*  direct  cioes  and  some  indirect.     A 
direct  cue  Is  one  «bidh  mi/^t  be  a  scene  which  autonjptic«J.ly  brings  to 
mind  a  current  tune  or  song,  the  words  of  liiich,  or  raiaio  of  irtii<ai  is 
automatically  apparent  to  ^B'Z  of  ones  auditors.       For  instance,  "Over  There 
for  our  recent  battle       soenes;   for  a  street  comerband,  a  little  old 
German  tune  "Au^atine"  for  inatanoe;   for  a  mountain  stream  or  brook  or 
small  body  of  wnter,  "Beside  a  Babbling  Brook"  etc.       An  indirect  ooa  ml^t 
be  vdiere  fatlier  In  the  film  Is  doin^  hia  particular  share  xomotioed  oa  the 
screen,  bv.t  may  be  brou^^^t  to  the  attention  of  the  auditors  by  on  old  txnae 
like  "Vftiftt»8  the  Hatter  With  Father,  He»3  All  Ri^t",       Another  indirect 
cue  might  be  iidiile  a  scene  la  being  xinfolded  of  a  dcjace  hall,  during  viiioh 
time  a  murder  mi?Sit  be  taking  place  across  tho  street,  creating  the  neces- 
sity for  a  "Flash-back"  as     we  tern  It,  it  ia  necesaary  to  play  murderous 
music,  but  ccmtlnue  playing  dance  music,  as  the  d»mce  is  meanirtiile  going 
on  during  this  murder,  creating  a  lauaical  indirect  cue. 

"I  oou?.d  mention  cour.tless  instances  of  such  a  nature;  the  psy- 
chological effects  on  the  audience  in  the  motion  picture  houses  aire  abso- 
lutely the  saine  asthey  are  the  world  over     in  concert  hall,  opera,   aym- 
phony,  travosty,  or  whateverhappens.       T.'iisic  in  the  picture  house,  to  be 
p^yehologically  correct,  rauat  be  convincing.       The  film  convinces  the  eye 
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and  the  muslo  must  convinoe  the  aar. 

"The  noise  oaused  by  the  dro  piiag  of  anythia^r,  the  ajund  of 
distant  witer  f)3.11s,  the  hoomlu^  of  cannon,  thunder  and  raln»  are  easy 
Ifflltatlonf  for  our  Ina^lnatlva    perauaslon  department". 

Lfuslo  yields  a  oompound  interest  of  satisfaction.       V/e  associate 
muslo  with  past  experiences;  vviien  we  hear  a  piece  played*  usually  r/e  think 
of  0OIM  eaqperlenoe  connected  with  that  piece.       All  hyinns  in  general  lift 
xur  into  a  rellgioutf  fraioe  of  lalnd.       There  are  some  hyims  in  partioxilar  thitt 
put  us  in  moodi  for  deep  thou^t  and  worship, 

A  great  inarch  piece  nay  hrin^  to  mind  an  event  that  happened  on 
parade,  or  on  some  pa  .rlotlo  occasion.       Llorohes  usually  awaken  in  us  a 
patriotic     fervor, 

Hawaiian  guitar,  "banjo  and  xikelele  music  is  always  associated 
with  dreanv  moonli^^it  ni^ts,  because  that  is  the  sort     of  raosio  \ve  play 
wiien  out  in  a  canoe  on  a  Ip-ke  in  the  moonli^t.       The  effect  of  music  under 
such  conditions  is  beyond    description.       One  has  to  experience  it  to  ap- 
preciate it. 

The  Qreela  had  certain  scales  vdilch  they  employed  for  definite 
purpoaeij  such  as,  sacred  oooasiona,  eacpresaiona  of  love,  accompaniment  of 
martial  feelings.       The  use  of  different  types  of  music  for  different  oc- 
easions.     The  Greeks  in  their  early  education  go*  a  good  doal  of  nrosic  with 
their  physical  education.     The  two  went  h&nd  in  hand.       Gehring  sayi  - 
"The  n^rsterious   sentinenta  arooaed  in  ua  by  nature  are  a  reverberation  of 
feelings  which  ware  experienced  countless  gcneratlona  ago". 

Llusio  reminds  ua  of  things  i^ioh  hpve  emotional  value.   ■    It  la 
the  effect  of.iiAnnonj  or  that  flow  of  melody  that  we  enjoy  in  music. 
Uuaic  represents  the  will,,  andoccupies  a  distinct  place  in  life,     lluaia 
Imparts  the     feeling  that  we     are  living    over  vast  tracts  of  life,  and 
experiencing  the  essence  of  events. 
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B.       PmSIOLOGlCAJ.  EFFECTS  OF  UUSIC. 

It  hA^con  said  that  the  problom  of  aiualoal  enjoynsnt  t>affle«  all 
attempt*  at  explanation.  Ihiaio  is  represent  at  ivo  in  oharaoter,  "The  3asU 
Of  llusioal  Pleasore" ,  by  Cehrlng  contains  a  study  of  the  physiolo^oal  ef- 
fects of  music's  action,  and  thepower  of  tone  effect,  normal  ela1>oration  or 
fom,  associations,  synibolistio  properties,  a^eemeoat  with  the  operationg 
of  the  mind  or  tonal  andmental  parallelia*.  It  is  reoanraended  for  further 
stiidy  on  this  Buijeot. 

A  beautiful  tone  careaaes  the  ear.     Beautiful  m.sic  would  than 
he  yery  pleasing  to  the  ear.       Physiological  laws  are  utterly  uaahle  to 
account  for    the  resulting  pleasure  of  a  seqixeno*  of  ol'tArdS.      liuslc  ex- 
erts an  influence  on  the  senses  through  a  direct  physiolo^cal  reaction  of 
the  nenres.CJeiiring  says,  "The  Physiological  effect ivenesa  ia  merely  the 
•uhstratom  of  musical  delist.       Before  it  can  yieldhLf;!ier  pleasures  it 
nust  be  elaborated  into  formal  beauties  euid  enriclied  with  memories  aod  sym- 
tolizations",      Uusioal  aouiida  are  effectire  throu^  sug.^atioin.     The  ea&- 
presaiye  tone  on  a  violin  may  recall  a  human  voio*.       The  oboe  reminds  one 
Of  pastoral  scenes.      The  mij^ty  peel  of  the  great  pipe  orgm  produces  In  a 
person  a  religious  avs.       The  blow  of  the  trumpets  and  brass  instruments 
giyea  the  effect  of  martial  air.       All  these  efTeots     re  produced  throo^ 
sog^stion* 

In  the  America  C^rmnasla,  Vol,  2,  there  la  an  article  written  by 
Uartha  J.  Johnson  on  the  "Relation  of  music  to  Physical  Qduoation".     It 
only  hits  the  high  spots  of  such  a  lar^  object,  lAit  alxe  diaouases  some 
fundamental  thin.f]:8.       She  aoys  that  music  Is  a  value  as  a  stiruulus  when 
correct  form  hasbecn  maatered.       The  following  stataaents  "iTere  taksn 
from  this  article.       3y  eipericant  the  effects  of  nroaicupon  bodily  aOTO- 
ments  ar«t 

1 .     Sound  made  simultaneously  with  movanent   Increases  muscular       \ 
contraction. 
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2,  Intensity  of  tcnhA  strengthens  oontraotion.     \ 

3,  Hi(;Sier  the  pltdh  the  strow^r  the  contraction, x 

4,  Strength  of  oontraotion  Is  affected  hy  charaoter  of  nnislo  — 
major  stimulates  and  minor  depresses.  ^ 

5,  Point  of  fatigue  is  postponed, 

6,  Steadiness  of  oontraotion  ffuffers, 

Kiere  are  two  ol>Jeots  of  physical  eduoationi    (t  )  the  stimulation 
of  the  natritlTe  processes  of  the  hody  —  circulation,  respiration  and  di- 
gestion:  (2)  correction  of  posture,       A  stron-i^er  mosoular  contraction  gives 
greater  blood  supply  to  tha  t  part  of    the  "body,  and  the  restdt  is  better 
toxKUi.      The  correction  of  postnre  is  dependent  upon  the  nutrition  of  the 
body. 

As  brought  out  in  the  experiments  we  can  see  that  maalc  has  a  v 
physiological  action  on  the  contraction  of  muscles. 

The  primary  effect  of  nusio  is  upon  the  sensory  nervous  system 
and  the  secondary  effect  is  upon  the  sympathetic  and  motor  nerves,  the 
cerebellxm,  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nervouf  ganglia,  Bartholomew  in  his 
"Psychology  of  IJuslo"  remarks,  "Looking  at  the  nervous  system  as  a  triiole, 
m  see  here  a  mechanism  admirably  adapted  for  receiving  and  transmitting 
impxilses  from  without  to  the  soul,  and  for  giving  expression  to  the  con- 
ceptions, emotions  and  volitions  of  the  soul  in  various  muscular  moveiaentsl 

Tlie  effect  of  muai capon  the  nerves  ia  either  stirmlating  or  de- 
pressing.      An  English  scientist,  in  investigating  the  effect  of  music 
physiologi«ally,  found  that  while  he  could  grip  an  object  harde.-  yben  strwg 
majectic  music  wasplayed,  than  MHien  no  masic  was  played,  his  grip  was  cor- 
respondingly wealoer  than  normal  when  a  lullaby  was  played.       This  illus- 
trates the  stimulating  effect  of  some  music  sad  the  depressing  Inflxience 
of  a  different  kind. 
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Major  BUBlo  Ifl  essentlAllgr  rtimalatiiigt  especially  vidian  marlced 
in  rapid     rhytl«.       When  soft  and  ctulet,  as  in  l-ollaby  gonga,  major  mualo 
may  be  so  sll^tly  depresalnfl-  as  to  oaln  and  soothe  the  nerree.       On  the 
other  hand  the  minor  mujsic  Is  essentiallj  depressin^r  to  the  nerves.      But 
this  oatiiral  effect  may  te  axi^^mted  or  neutralised  hy  rapidlj  and  regolax 
reoaxrin^  rhythm.      An  excess  of  discords  and  'broksn  rhythm  prodnoes  great 
nervoua  irritation,  thiis  modifying  the  effect  of  nmsic, 

Tl'8  stimulated  or  depressed  nervos  hurry  or  slacken  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  soon  affect  tbs  oirovdation  and  the  "breathing,  and  the 
idiole    physical  system.       So  in  om-    work  it  is  important  that  we  produce 
the  right  kind  of  effects  "by  stitnnlatlng  the  nerves  to  greater  action  with 
Kosie  that  is  appropriate.       In  some  individuals  participation  In  physical 
activities  is  not  whole-hearted.      Llasic  will  stimulate  action  Rjad  greater 
effort  will  he  put  forth  "by  the  men. 

C,       HffJTIOHlL  HPFECTS. 

The  physiological  element  i3  not  the  whole  of  3n.3ical  experience. 
There  is  something  hi^ier  that  we  experience.      The  pleasure  of  m:usic  is 
not  all  in  the  ear,  just  as  "beauty  is  not  all  in  the  oye.       The  solution 
to  the  protlam  is  found  in  the  emotions.      The  correg">ondence  hetwoea  inusi- 
eal  and  emotional  nervous  impressions  is  sinmaed  vl?  in  the  following  state- 
Bents  ifcich  come  from  Lorsnz»  "book  on  "Church  Jiisic". 

(a)  llajor  or  exhilarating  music  correspond*  to  agree-^'ble  emotion, 
("b)  Minor  or  depressing  music  corresponds  to  dis»greeE"ble  «ao-. 

tiOB. 

(c)  Both  music  and  emotion  produce  aa  infinitely  varied  range  Of 
nervous  impresgions  fluctuating  in  intensity  fi'om  instant  to  instsjat, 

(d)  Both  nnisio  and  emotion  are  intensified  "by  subordinate  ele- 
ments and  concomitants. 
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(e )  The  iierroufl  iopresaioaf  of  "botli  imiflle  and  emotion  are  inde- 
tenninD-te  ood  vague. 

(f )  i:iiv)T  ando-t;lier  dop regain^  nnisic  n»R.y    give  pleaaure  j-ost  as 
na/  the  mamories  of  diaasreon-blo  onotiona, 

(fe-)  l&isic,  therefore,     prochiooq  the  same  general  effect  upon  the 
nervootf  syatea  that  the  emotions  prodooe  throvi^  the  mliia.      Boaotlona  end 
their  corroapondln^;  musloal  e3Q)re9slQn  havo  a  ocxnmou  tern  of  nervous  ef  feot 

This  glT98  us  an  Idea  of  tho  relation  of  biosIo  and  the  emctiont, 
EiDOtiona  may  l>e  translated  into  moaic  pjsid  mualc  into  emotion  "by  mesuia  of 
thslr  cori-espondln^  varlatioos  of  nervox^a  ia^M-oflalons, 

The  ohject  of  all  educatlcn  is  to  make  good  oitisenfl,      A  {;ood 
oltisen  is  ^sell  balanced;  that  is,  there     is  an  egri&l  development  cf  the 
intellect  and  zhe  emotions.       !?ho  one  thino"  that  will  devalop  the  individ- 
ual emotionally  is  the  study  and  \ise  of  moaio.         Ck>vemment8  that  are 
aingin^Hationa  are  easily  kept  out  of  disorder. 

l!-a3io  can    tc  uaed  as  a  Baetna  to  an  end.       Eahilaratin^  nuaio  will 
give  inspiration  and  mecital  sticulxtg.       Depressing^  male  vrill  calia.     Irri- 
tant music  will  excite.       'Ulia  iim^ec' ir.te  nervoua  efrecta  e.re  vague  and  in- 
tsm^hle,  "but  none  tlie  less  powerful  and  effective.      Ma^ionay  intcnalfy 
feelings  alroady  eidstaat,  or  replace  undesirable  anotions.       A  brass  bond 
playing  cheerful  nuaio  mi^t  provo  a  better  queller  of  aoi  excited,  blood- 
thirsty mob  than  the  vrator  thrown  \fy  a  comnfuay  of  firfflaeu. 

The  nations  and  tho  races  of  the  earth  have  their  cuflio,  rjid 
UETually  their  characteristics  of  temperament  are  e:^re3Sed  in  h  the  music 
they  produce.       The  gavsges  have  •.rild  and  fierce  music;  the  nelaiicholy  ^nd 
poetical  people  have  pathetic  ciusio:  the  matter-of-f)a.ct  people  he.ve  the 
sinple,  direct  andunelab orated  music,  etc.       Jxiat  aa  cbr,racter  and  temper- 
ament are  reflected      in  mosio,  music  produoea  in  people  the  emotioxxal 
offecta  that  vrore  originally  intended. 
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CH&PTEB  III. 
PKSSStTP  USE  OP  MtJSIC  HI  PIKSICAL  DEPAHTM^MTS  OP  Y.I,:.C^»S, 
This  chapter  will  be  a  maBnary  of  the  ajaawers  to  a  (tatrtiomaire 
sent  out  to  the  physloal  directora  of  representatlye  i  .....C  Ji-'g.,  throng  Iv- 
out  the  idiole  of  the  United  States  and  parts  of  Czmada.       Prom  U.  letters 
sent  oat»   103  answers  were  reociyed.       These  answers  are  representative 
of  ^119  thou^t  of  the  physical  directors  throxi^out  the  country. 
The  following    qoestions  were  askedi 

1 .  Name  of  the  Assooiation.     Population  of  the  towi. 

2.  So  you  use  music  In  the  gynmasixm? 

3«    Underscore  those  aotlTitles  for  irtilch  you  use  zmisiot  marohln^r, 
calisthenics,  gymnastics,  swimming,  athletl  cs.       Any  others? 

i.     Can  you  give  figures  to  show  that   the  use  of    moslo  In  the  eynH 
nasitai  has  any  effect  en  class  attendance? 

5.  What  noticeable  effects  do  you  observe  In  a  group  who  enjoy 

musical  accompaniments  to  their  regular  class  work? 

6.  Does  muslcll^ten  your  burden  any  in  oariying  on  the  olasi  work? 

How? 
7»     Can  you  give  the  vlCorola  a  place  in  your  v«rk?     Has  It  any  value 
8,     How  maeh  does  your  budget  provide  for  muaic? 
9«     Do  you  belieTS  that  muslo  can  have  a  larger  place  of  importance 

in  the  physical  program? 

10,  Do  you  believe  that  music  makes  physical  work  more  enjoyable? 

11,  In  your       observation,  does  music  stimuli-te  the  body  to  greater 
activity  andput  pep  and  snap  into  body  movements? 

12,  Do  you  see  a  relation  between  rhythm  in  exercise  and  rhytha  in 

music? 
I>,     Can  music  be  \isedln  ttnixmoix^g,  athletics,  gynamstlos  or  ooapeti- 
tive  sports?      Underscore, 
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ii*    How  oan  this  "be  done? 

YcTu  oan  readily  sec  timt  scnio  of  tbese  qruastioaB  were  asked  In 
an  endeavor  to  find  proof     for  some  of  the  statements  that  were  luuie  in 
the  preeedin^  ohapter.       Other  q:ae0tlous  were  askad  to  find  irtiat  is  act- 
-oAlly  "being  done  with  musie  In  the  looal  Y.LI,C,A»s,,  throu^out  the  ooxmt- 
ly.       Of  all  the  answers  received  there  tsas  not  one  dissenting  vote  against 
the  \ise  of  moaio  in  the  physical  department.       Whether  It  was  xised  or  not 
it  wisfaTor«d»  and  its  -valxie  redognised. 

The  ansYrers  came  from  4.1   different  states  and  five  different 
proTinoes  in  Canada,  as  follows t 


Alahaoa 

Arlcansas 

California 

Colorado 

Coniiectioat 

E.   Of  C. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Idaho 

Eaasas 

Esntuoisy 

Loaiisiana 

TIaine 

llisaourl 

liiiyland 

Montana 

mchigan 

Canada 

Minnesota 

Massaohasetts 

ITehraska 

Hew  Hampshire 

Hew  Jersojr 

Iforth  Carolina 

Hew  York 

Horth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dalcota 

9«(&8 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

The  population  of  the  towns  reiaresented  ranged  from  2,5"^  to 

that  of  Hew  York's  population. 

Towns  xmder  50, "^OO 15 

Towns  hetweon  53.000  and  100,300  28 

Towns  "between  100,3:0  and  500,000  45 

Cities  over  503,000  9 

In  SGme  of  the  larger  cities  there  were  from  two  to  four  Asso- 
ciations represented.       The  average  Association  towi  has  a  population  of 
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fJPOB  100,000  to  501,000 

A.       TIE  QUSSTIOHAIEB, 

To  th«  quasticm,  "Do  you  use  nuaic  In  the  gymnaeixon"  ?  there 

were  28  nbo  axiayiereA  no,  and  77  «Axo  onsTrered  yea.     One  answered  "Hot 

regularly",  one,  "we  have  "before  tliia  yeaur",  «aid  another,  "have  in  the 

past**.       Some  of  those  who  answered  "no"  gave  reasons  why  they  were  not 

usin?  mosio.       I  vrlll  list  some  of  these  answers. 

"Hay  I  waavier  this  qxiestionaire  from  wy  experlenoe  elsewbare 
rather  than  vdiat  we  are  doln^  here  now.  I  "believe  a"b8olutely  in  good 
music  for  gynmasiim  xise"  • 

"Have  used     piano  nraslc  for  class  work  "but  hate  diaoontinoed 
It  owing  to  trouble  in  seourin^  gome  one  to  play,       With  the  schedxile  of 
olaasef  it  vr-s  necessary  to  employ  a  full  time  man,  and  of  course  salary 
had  to  do  with  our  cTisocntinaing  it.      Believe  it  is  a  good  thin^,  how- 
ever and  expect  gone  time  to  use  it  sigain". 

"I'm  for  it.       Handicapped  here,  "but  haveu'sed  it  at  other 
places." 

"I  aza  confident  that  this  department  will  use  muaie  in  class 
work  In  the  coming  year.      Heverused  it  before", 

"We  do  not  have  musio,  therefore  cannot  answer  thia  q.uestioi>- 
alre.      Am  very  much  interested  in  your  study  and  the  results  may  help 
ua  in  o"btaining  thia  feature.      ?/e  have  tried  to  secure  m:agic  for  two 
year  a  "but  money  matters  hflve  always  stopped  us", 

"Had  music  in  tlie  gym  for  several  years  hut  had  to  cut  expen^ 
aea  and  thia  was  one  of  the  itema  cut". 

"I  made  an  attempt  at  usin^  musio  with  my  classes  "but  fo\md 
that  it  didnot  tnke  well  in  this  particular  plaoe.       However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  "beneficial  s  ide     of  our  work  and  that  a  process  of 
education  is    needed". 

"Planning  to  uae  piano  aftc^r  Janua.y  1". 

The  answers  abovo  Indicate  very  clearly  soroe     of  the  problema 
that  ecnfront  a  local  physical  director  in  deoidixi^  whether  or  not  musio 
should  be  'j^ed.      I  dare  say  tbat  some  of  these  onditiona  ocruld.  "be 
remedied.      In  many  oaaea    the  big  problem  is  to  convince  the  ph;y'aieal 
departniont  cotsalttee-main  thr.t  music  should  be  xised  in  the  departmeKxt, 
These  problems     will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters. 
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Thoae  1*10  aaav/eped  yes,  uaed    the  vlano,  ind  oae  or  two  used 
the  Tiotrola  e.t  timei.       One  p-y«loal  dlreotop  said  that  when  hia  pianist 
nas  tuiahle  to  play  for  aone  of  Ma  morning  iJuflinesE  olaflsea,  he  played 
the  hannonloa  as  aooorapanlment ,  and^t  satisfactory  retfults  out  of  It. 

All  flfeo  used  masle,  used  It   for  mprchlng  an^.  oalisthenlos,     la 
addition  there  were  4.6  vfao  used  It  for  ayrnoastlos  (apparatus  work)     and 
17  for  dftacing.       Others  used  music  for  rarlous  thln^  such  as,  srdmnlng, 
mass  tunibllng,  olrole  gBiass,  mass  gEunes,  pyraadd  hulldlng,  some  hasket 
"bal]   ^mes,  hoxing  drills.  Singing,  displays,  exhlhltlons,  and  speolal 
events.      This  would  indicate  that  the  iBjijorlty    of  those  ifco  use  masl« 
for    maroiilng  and  oallftthenlcs,  are  not  getting  all  they  oan  out  of  It. 
Of  course,  there  laay  "be  many  reasons  wy  they  are  not  using  music  for 
other  things.      But  I  dare  say  that  thos*  nho  do  xise  inuslo  for  such  other 
•vents  as  Indicated  ah07»,  are  realizing  the  vrlue  in  it,  or  thoy  would 
not  hang  on  to  the     practioe.       Kile  will  he  further  disouaaed  in  a  later 
ohaptor. 

In  the  foxLTth  qjiestiott,  pertaining  to  the  giving  of  figures  to 
show  that  the  \is»  of  muslo  in  the  gymnasitan  has  effect  on  class  attend- 
anc«,    moat  every  one  answered  no,  tut  thit  they  were  sur«  that  the  use 
of  mosio  had  quite  an  influence  on     class  attendance.       Perhaps  the  ques- 
tion was  not  well  pot,  "because  it  would  he  rather  hard  to  determine  yUaatimr 
the  inofeas*  in  attendance  was  due  to  the  use  of    nrasio,  or  some  other 
Some  of  the  replies  Are  as  follows: 

"Ibccept  that   it  held  together  a  large  class  for  the  year  round 


work", 


"Increase  class  attendance". 

"Ho,  hut  we  know  it  is  varyvhelpfcil, 

"Personality  counts  more". 

"Class  attendance  drops  very  notioeahly  liien  we  discontlnae 
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wtixig  maslc  in  th«  Spring. 

•^e  have  no  pro«»f  that  it  does  Increase  attendanoo" , 

"We  disoonjin^je  cnjx  muslo  ^urinrr  Jtaie,  Jxilj  and  Aaguflt  and 
September,  ty.xt  run  gym  olaaaes  atrai^t  throu^.       The  falling  off  during 
Jxme  raivTBd  fi'om  1  ^%  in  a  night  ola83,  to  7:??=  in  a  neon  olaas,       Sooe  of 
this  doubtless  was  due  to  Tsanner  weather,  altJiou^  the  later  months  of 
the  sunroer  varied  very  little.       In  Oetolier  the  nigjit  class  inolreasA  75?j 
over  Septcfflfljer,  and  the  noon  class  2056      The  evening  Tsusineaa  men  inoreas- 

•d  isor/*, 

"Inereases  popularity  of  the  olass  ", 

"When  it  is  'Known  that  there  is  to  be  no  musio,  tlierc  is  a  de- 
crease of  approJdmatoly  25^9* . 

"About  25'56  credited  to  music." 

♦^ot  statlcticjilly,  "but  in  general  interest", 

•^0,  Iniu  I  think  It  stiroulates  attejadance" . 

"llissed  greatly  when  notnosed.     It  is  demxded." 

"Cannot  givo  you  figures  "but  know  that  classes  would  fall  flat 
vri.tho'at  maaic", 

"Holds  jjiteirest,  inoreaaeg  necibership" , 

"Builds    -up  classes  of  older    men", 

"Have    always  hr.d  mufllc". 

"Ho  figure,  "but  when  the  pianist  is  ahaent,  men  remark  nftiere  is 
the  pianist?      Tuej   li-^o  nraale  and  it  is  a  big  help  to  the  leader  of  the 
class" , 

"Had  no  effect  v&fltevBr", 

"Cannot  give  fi/»ureg  Imt  loaow  men  lil:e  it", 

"These  statements  "bear  out  the  sugrrestion  that  music  has  a  def- 
inite effect  on  class  attenc'Anca. 

Tho-of^  the  ansvrera  a'bove  are  varied,  that   is  the  general 
opinion.       It  is  "believed  that  nusicls  res?on0i"ble  for  a^bout  25^3  or  pO% 
of  the  class  r.^ tendance,  and  when  moaio  is  left  out  afterusUig  it   for     a 
while,  the  men  miss  it. 

In  qjiestion  j^  -  "what  noticeal)le  effects  do  you  observe  in  a 
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group  vibo  enjogr  nrooloal  aocompanlme&ts  to  their  regular  class  work?" 

Saninlng  tlia  vthol©  t blag -up  the  foil  v/lri:?  joints  votq  coveredj 
Hnthoslaati,  .got  more  w)rk  aat  of  the  Indivldtual*  clasaes  work  lon^r* 
takes  ATTEiy  tb»  rtraln,  plea^or*.  p3p  cjod  ::nap,  rolaxation*  recreation* 
JOTlftllty,  happinoss*  more  spirit,  rhythm  mlaiiaizes  the  amount  of  effort, 
coordination  etiraolatad  by  harmony,  ad^e^'  interest,  control,  social  feat- 
ure, doolsive  action,  v/orth  while,  ■bett>ir  discipline,  less  oonc«3ntration, 
enjoyment,  helps  rhy1;hm,  joy,  more  effort,  unity,  livelier  class  \';ork, 
response. 

According  to  all  indications  imisio  is  a  great  help. 
To  emphasize  sane  of  the  points  that  were  "brought  oat  I  am 
a»lng  to  repeat  soma  of  the  ans.vers. 

"Vory  fine,  I  think.       The  ?,D,  that   is  trjing  to  conduct  gym 
classes  vrithout  irnxsic  is  irsalcing  a  hig  mistake", 

"Certain  indlvid-jals  do  enioy  nrosic  whil3  in  others  ir  makes 
no  notioea'ble    di  f f erencse" , 

"  The  ^ood  spirits  prodxused  hy  the  nnisiopr emotes  good  fellowship, 
lien  heooma  acquainted  nor©  easily;  men  are  not  inclined  tc  leave  at  inter- 
vals and  clasa  ao?ldftrity  ia  the  ou':coB»", 

TKuslc  adirt  class;  merahers  sesni  to  do  more  work  with  less  con- 
scioros  effort", 

"77ork  harder  and  feel  less  effects  from  fatigue.     It  makes  play 
out  of  irtiat  vroald  otherwise  he  workf', 

"Good  muaicstlnulatea,  poor  music  kills". 

"Gk)  throu^  much  hody  "building  work  without  realising  the  work," 

The  question,  "Does  music  lighten  your  burden  any  in  c.riying  on 

the  class  work"?,  was  'jasvTered  "oy  most  all  in  the  affinnative. 

The  general  feeling  was  that  it  did  lighten  the  burden  for  the 

physissal  director,       Tba  following  points  v/ere  covoredi 

Easier  to  direct  class,  relieves  in  counting,  more  pep  in  class,  pep  and 

swing  in  work,   saves  voice  and  energy,   carries  the  rhythm,  better  discipline 
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•oolatoillty  and  good  feollng,  leading  more  •njoya^le,  chaxige§  atmoc- 

pliore,  rhythmleal  bxiA    psyohologloal  respona*,  enlireaa,  e8tal)li8h«« 

i»tor  and  caCcnc^,  lessens  nervoxur  enargy  expendltur*,  aldfl  in  VE.rloty, 

glret  opportunity  for  corraabicm,  hanaoijy  in  work,  raiflea  ones  arlrits, 

less    monotonaus,      '2hQ  poir.t  chiefly  empbasieed  se:3rr;0  to  "be  that  rcoalo 

relieves  counting    and  gives  the  director  a  ohanoe  to  laaloe  coirrestioas 

in  the  ezoroises. 

Pollowins-  are  gome  of  the  otetements  in  answer  to  tlie  abofe 

qtaestiosi* 

"It  sure  does.  It  romovea  tl-e  meclianical  ccmnt  ifcloh  dwarfs 
personality", 

"Eelpa  in  3cno\'laff  iriban  you  have  executed  s  nurrement  j52  o/oiiti 
without  your  havinjr  to  count.  Also  nates  It  possiljle  to  continue  from 
one  exercise  into  another  withaatnen  ahrupt  traaltT, 

"We  call  a  drill  withaat  muslo  a  dry  drill.       A  h"lf  hour  of 
calisthenics  with  music  is  play  conpared  to  drills  without  inu3io", 

"Yes.       First  lepr*  attention  to  cTuiiting  so  you  can  correct 
posture". 

"It  helps  ?,D,  to  lead  rather  than  drive". 

"Very  rauah,   Eelieves  you  of  count iiigr  "thus  giving  opportunity 
to  thinly  ahead.   Ebythm  sdso  helps.   Adds  pep  cnc!  enthusiaao." 

"The  pianist  carries  the  time.   The  music  allows  the  director 
tonconserve  his  voice  raid  Gntausiaam." 

"riscipline  easier,   Kore  Joyous.  'A  lesson  with  joy  in  it 
is  a  lesson  learned*. 

The  viotrola  did  not  find  niuch  favor  with  the  majority  of  those 

^0  answered.   Sor^e  placer!  it  second  to  tbe  piano,  others  said  it  m.s  of 

no  value  at  all,  and  gave  as  the  excuse  that  it  was  artificial  and  not 

natural,  and  that  it  was  unsatisfactory.   The  "big  difficJ-ty  in  tiaing 

the  victrola  with  calisthenics  is  that  you  hs.ve  to  plan  your  exercises 

to  suit  the  music,  and  you  most  hehothered  with  changing  records  from 

time  to  time.   Then  too,  there  is  not  enough  change  of  muslo.  There  is 
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llml  tat  Ions  In  Tnrlety,  &nd  therefore  the  piano  is  more  effeoti-r*. 

Eormfor,   there  is  some  ralue  in  the  us*  of  the  victrola,  for 
it  ha.B   its  uses.   It  is  ^^eat  to  vise  for  apparatus  work,  \vhere  you  hare 
opporttciity  to  chango  records  without  stopping  the  work  of  the  olass.  It 
is  good  for  dimces  and  set  drills  for  special  occasion*,  or  regular  class 
Dork,  at  least  vdille  leamizx^  the  drills. 

Some  physical  directors  say  th;?t  it  lacks  tho  humaxi  element, 
"but  that  it  is  far  Ijetter  than  none*   The  piano  is  generally  preferred, 
because  it  is  more  satisfactory  and  more  adaptahle  on  account  of  the 
human  olement. 

In  inquiring  about  the  "budget  allowances  for  raosio  In  the 
different  Associatiana,  I  find  that  many  Associations  haTS  the  oomhiuation 
of  stenographer  and  moslclaa,  vbich  is  good  and  efficient.   The  salaries 
of  the  inasioians  were  of  all  slses  and  dimensions  ran^n^  from  $7.^0  per 
week,  and  $25. "O  a  month  to  $1,030.  i  year.  These  salaries  are  paid  under 
■various  conditions.   In  many  cases  the  Iradgetf  are  Inadequato  for  the 
cost  of  masio. 

To  the  question  -  "Do  you  "belleTe  that  music  can  have  a  larger 
place  of  importance  in  the  physical  program?  -  there  were  S7  vho  ans^sered 
in  the  affirmative,  eight  v*.o  wei^  uncertain,  two  vho  enswered  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  ton  nho  did  not  answer  at  all.   So  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
there  is  a  larger  place  for  mosie.   If  it  is  important  enou^  to  ocaopy 
a  place  at  all,  it  ou^t  to  he  improved  upon. 

The  question  -  "Do  you  "believe  that  mosic  mekee  physical  work 
more  enjoy&hle"  -  received  107  affirmative  ansv/ers,  and  the  other  anstjer 
was,  "  Hot  ahle  to  state  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  nemher.   To  the 
director,  yes".   This  question  is  somewhat  of  a  repetition  of  some  of 
the  p<Unts  brou^t  out  in  the  5th  and  6th  (joestions.   Ifusio  makes  the 
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work  moreenjQy»l)le  and  ttct  Is  the  thin/r  that  it   desired,  for  aman  lAo 
does  not  enjoy  Ms  work  Is  In  the  yrrdag  profession  or  vooation. 

"In  your  observation  does  muslo  stlmul&te  the  "body  to  greater 
activity  and  put  pep  and  aoap  Into  "body  movements"?    This  question  re- 
ceived 100  afflnnative  ansTjers,  J  negatives,  some  doubtful*,  and  the  rest 
did  not  answer  at  all.   However,  there  were  two  or  three  conditions 
on  which  this  was  true.   It  depended  upon  the  type  of  music  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the.,  pianist,  and  also  the  director.   One  answer  was,  -  "Hot 
Sure  about  stimolatln^r  the  body,  but  it  does  the  mind".   Another  answer 
was,  "It  tends  to  detract  from  a  vigorous  workout". 

There  were  no  negative  answers  to  the  question  concerning  th« 
relation  of  rhythm  In  exercis*,  and  rhythm  in  m-oslc.   It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  there  was  a  decided  relation  between  both.  Some  said  they 
are  one  and  the  SEine.   The  following  are  some  of  the  answers: 

"Yes,  enjoy  gymnastics  I^yself  much  better  to  good  music". 

"Absolutely.   Even  savages  demonstrate  that". 

"Yes,  but  better  still  I  can  feel  it  and  so  can  the  class. 

"A  very  natural  instructive  relationship". 

•Tes  and  muslchelpa  to  obtain  muacular  rhythm". 

"Yes.  Uuscles  naturally  vibrate  to  good  rhythm". 

"Of  course,  but  only  occasional  teachers  viae   it  properly". 

The  last  two  (Questions  can  be  combined  in  discussing  them  here. 
"Can  music  be  used  in  swimning,  athletics,  gymnastics,  or  competitive  sports? 
"How  can  this  be  done"?   c:here  were  29  votes  for  swimming,  33  votes  for 
athletics,  73  for  gymnastics,  and  28  for  competitive  sports.   So  It  was 
the  ccDSensus  of  opinion  that  music  conic',  be  used  for  gymnastics  at  least, 
and  there  was  some  doubt  about  the  other  sports.   Perhaps  it  is  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge  or  e3q)erience  in  usin^  music  in  those  branches  of 
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physical  edaontlcm. 

•Taisio  pat8  fi^t  into  a  team  In  oompetltion  If  It  is  of  the 
right  sort.   Use  in  regular  olass  work.   Used  in  athletio  meets  to  liren 
up  at  times,  and  to  xirge  on  the  t-unners  in  the  last  lap  of  a  long  hard 
raoe»   I  "bolieTO  we  mi^t  use  masio  to  speed  u?  a  raoe  idiere  it  is  de- 
sired to  "break  r.  record.   Speeding  xip  the  cadence  of  the  imsio  to  the 
proper  cadenct  of  the  runner", 

"Just  as  one  inarches  or  dances  or  drills  "better  to  masio,  so 
does  tone  put  mora  life  into  srmnasties,  ttosiblin^  eto/' 

"IKirinj  TariOTiS  periods  when  there  is  not  maoh  going  oa.  Luring 
intermission  "between  competitiTe  games", 

**In  athletics  and  ganes  all  coaches  will  tell  you  that  the  strilc- 
ing  up  of  a  hand  will  put  new  life  in  a  team,  or  a  tired  runr.er.   One  of 
the  moat  tlirilling  things  I  have  witnessed  was  the  use  of  a  haad  in  the 
dashet.   Aiout  the  middle  of  the  daSh  the  hand  would  start  the  roll  of 
the  dnnns  and  hlare  of  the  horns  fbe-t  would  increase  in  a  great  crescendo 
to  the  tape  vdien  the  hig  drum  would  give  one  big  thud". 

"Can  "be  Tised  In  all  sports.   Outdoor  sports  such  as  track  and 
field  meets  work  well  xcader  music .  Is  inspiring". 

"Hot  as  a  means  to  improT*  rhytlan  except  in  the  case  of  gymnas- 
tics, but  as  a  stimulus  to  the  participators  in  the  sports". 

"VVe  XLse  music  in  smimatxig  a  good  deal,  also  in  gymnastics. 
Tlie  right  kind  of  a  piano  player  can  raise  you  up  over  almost  any  "bar, 
horse  etc," 

"Use  it  for  land  drills  in  swlmning", 

"Use  it  as  a  cadence  in  awinning.   Soft  waits  music  for  gymF- 
nastic0, 

"Gives  sense  of  rhythm  in  athletiw  and  swimning  etc.  ia'ouses 
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pap  and  spirit  in  competitiye  sporta,        las  payohloal  valvie". 

"It  nay  rtiniulate  speed  andtake  off  xuidu*  strain  in  farmnasticf" , 

**2^Sio  gifBt  elegant  ratlety.       Blends  with  splashing  water". 

"HaTe  dlsooTOred  that  jazz  muaio  spoils  competition.     It  xm- 
nerres  the  men  \*en  they  are  trying  to  keop  plays  and  combinations  in 
mind,  such  as  in  baslcottall  and  indoor  baseball.       Soft  rhythmical  mueio 
seems  to  soothe  and  appeal,  and  fills  u?  wonderfully  in  gynmastica", 

"Any  one  who  has  luad  » Varsity  tean  ejQerienoe     knows  that  with 
a  band  or  other  masie  a  player  ttIII  do  his  best  and  work  hard;  hen  ce 
Tal-j&ble  in  athletics.      XJnsportBmanLi]!s8  ccnduct  is  a  discord  in  plajw 
ing  the  game,  and  I  belieye  with  nrasio  a  player  would    not  be  so  inclined 
to  foul.       Rhythm  is  of  great  value  in  swimnin,?  strokes  andapparatua 
work", 

"In  a  suitable  way.       lilntertainmeat ;  derelop  find  atmo«pher«. 
In  some  to  develop  rhythm  and  coordination", 

"Use  good  music  as  an  accompanii2snt  main;y  to  en.i^ten  the 
spirits  and  create  a  ^od  feeling", 

"(The  story  -would  fill  a  book", 

fhe  last  answer  speaks  more  truth  than  poetxy.       There  are 
many  ways  in  which  music  can  be  used  in  these  branches  of  physical  educa- 
tion.      A  later  chapter  will  describe  a  fe-.7  of  these  ways.       TV.e  above 
answers  -unfold  to  us  a  litcle  of  the  value  of  using  music  for  such  sports 
and  events  as  indicated.       Another  director  adds  -  "I  have  found  in  ay 
experience  in  Naval  Servioe  and  actual  warftire  that  certain  music,  as 
played  by  the  tand,  has  really  raised  me  up  and  liftedme  to  heights  where 
I  have  felt  that  I  was  equal  to  most  anything,       I  personally  believe  that 
it  is  vital  in  our  w)rk"..     Another  one  adds,     "We  believe  tha.  music 
promotes  cheerfulness  and    eq?ianimity,  that  it  nakes  negligible  tlie  effort 
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of  will  reqalr«d  for  an  ardaooa  poriod  of  exsrclse.       There  growB  a  ffroup 
conaoiou«nea»»  andthegamog  following  tliedrills  are  oharacterlBed  "by    -ood 
sportflmanship,  Inen  interest,  and  strezmouJ  conrpetition. 

B.     smcrAiff. 

Pollowing  the  Buntcarj  on  the  queationnalre,  ix  seecia  fitting 
that  a  hrlef  ffmnrcary  "be  ^ran  of  some  of  the  fundanental  thin^js  learned 
from  the  study  of  the  qtae«tionnalr«,  for  thepurpose  of  preserrlng  in  defin- 
ite statetaefnts  some  of  the  things  that  were  eald. 

Every  looal    Aasooiation  hR3  its  own  prohlema,  and  thoy  are  many. 
One  of  them  seems  to  "be  tliat  of  determining  whether  shall  nniciic  shall  he 
•0390.  In  the  physical  department,  or  not.       And  in  settling  this  prohlen 
tliere  are  many  phases  to  he  considered.       Thu  snlary  quest iom       Since  the 
higf^at  prohlem  or  teas'  Association     is  -uiaat  of  financing  its  activities 
and  administration,  hud.^'ets  are  liahle  to  be  cut  in  tiie  final  polishing 
Off.       Each  department  takes  it^  share  of    cuts.       The  physical  director  In 
looking  over  Id*  budget     to  seo  vifcere  he  can  out  is  liahla  to  drop  off  liis 
music  budget.       This  is  the  oaso  in  many  Associations.       I  would  say  that 
If  a  out  must  be    made^  moke  portions  of  a  cut  on  all  activities,  but  do 
not  sacrifice  nnisio  altogether.       (live  it  a  plaoo,  beosose  it  deserves  a 
plaoe. 

The  lack  of  ftoids  for  financing  is  probably  no-  the  oiily  roason 
^*y  musicis  not  used  in  some  Associations.       It  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  physical  director  himself,  or  the  members 
of  the  physical  cominittee.       For  them  the  only  remedy  is  proper  odueatiott 
and  an  open  mind.       Convictions  are  not  obtained  over  m^t. 

i/here  music     is  used  it   is  generally  used  only  for  marching 
and  calisthenics,  \r-zh  the  exception  of  a  few  Associations  wheroiv  is  used 
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for  Tarlous  otlior  "branchei  Including  tmisiaing,  athletics,  gynnaatloB,  mass 
ganes,  "boring  drilli,  tualblln^,  exlil'bitionfl  eto.       There  is  need  for  enll.-^t- 
fltunant    aa  to  how  to  use  maslo  for  theae  erenti,  and  aa  to  the  v^iue  of  It 
for  auoh  purpoaea.       Some  Aasoclatlona  are  not  doing  all  they  mi^t  with 
naflo,  yet  I  dare  any  tha*    <7reat  ^laefit  ia  reoelred  from  the  littl«  they 
do  uae    of  mislo. 

Tlie  Bjiawerg  of  gon»     of  the     physical  directora  indicated  that 
fh.^T9  are  pos!»i"bMitie8  for  the  use  of  music  In  other  "branchea  of  physical 
education  "bealdea      n»rohing  and  caliathenlea.       There  is  plenty  of  roam 
for  espanaion  alon<T  this  lint. 

\Vhile  there  were  very  ftew  directors  yiho  oould  actually  ^Te 
figurea  showing  the  effect  of  nrasic  on  claaa  attendance,  it  v/as  the  gener- 
al opinion  that  maic  had  a  meterial  effect  on  the  attendance  of  the  claaa 
and  the  interest  ghOTun,       If  a  fisore  was  to  he  aet,  it  would  approadmately 
"be  259s  of  class       attendance  vb.ioh  cotild  he  credited  to  the  use  of  music, 
Muaic  holda  the  interest,  increases  the  meniberahip,  atinxilatea  class  attend- 
ance. 

l!usic  has  it  a  effects  on  the  group  in  the  gynnaaitaa.     It  create  a 
enthusiasm,  getaa  more  work  out  of  the  individual   ,  creates  joy  and  happi- 
ness, and  iJuta  life  andapirit  in  the  claas.       There  are  many  worthtfcile  ad- 
Tantages  in  havinfj  it,  and  the  exoerience  of  the  local  directors  hears  this 
out* 

Maaic  ia  a  {jreat  help  to  the  director  himself.       The  use  of  it   -f- 
enahlea  him  to  consenre  his  energy.       The  work  of  leading  a  class  with  the 
U5e  of  mosio  hecomea  a  f^eater  Joy  to  him,  smd  it  producea  vidiole-hearted 
response  fran  the  class,       Tlie  monotonous  method  of  CTujjting  for  the  exer- 
cises can  he  relieved  hy  letting  the  masio  count   for  you,  Yfcile  you 
corredtions     or  sug-estions  here  and  there. 
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Th»  rlotrola  la  too  roeohimlcal  and  requirea  too  muoh  attention.       When 
the  meohanlcal  aotg  of  ohatv?in£  the  reoordfl  and  winding  up  the  vlotrola 
do  not  Interfere  with  the  progrtaa  of  the  olaaa,  Ita  xise  mi^t  \>e  of  Tain* 
e.g.,     daring:  the  apparattuJ  vjork  vdxen  action  can  "be  oontlnooxui  whether  tha 
magic  la  "pl&yijag  or  not. 

In  many  Asdooiationa  it  is  a  tig  problem  to  finanoe  tha  nniaio 
program  of  the  department,  and  it  is  here  that  many  a  mosio    Iniiil^t  haa 
"been  cut  entirely  rather  than  cut  a  part  off  all  of  the  aotivitiaa  and  mre 
at  least  soma  for  rausio.       Some  of  the  Aaaociationa  have  heen  abla  to  find 
the  combinatian  of  stenographer    and  moaician,  vrtiich  holpa  a  great  deal. 

It  is  olie  general  oonviotion  thTt  moaio  can  hare  a  larger  plaoe 
in  the  program  of  physical  education  in  the  Young  Llian's  Christian  Agsooia^ 
tion.       Of  course     Itnoan  If  we  give  it  a  fair  chr-nca.       Anything  worth 
beeping  la  worth  iraproTlng  on  from  time  to  time.      Maaio  makes  our  vrork 
rery  cnich  mora  enjoyahla,  why  not  give  it  a  laxgerplaca?      Moat  every  ef- 
ficient l>uaine83  house  seeka  to  find  wr.ya  of  doing  things  easier, 

2,!asic  sticiuletes  the  body  to  greater  activity,  but  it  dei>enda   ^t,. 
on  the  type  of  musicoaed  and  the  efficiency  of  the  pi-nist,  r-xid  also  tha 
director,       Shythm  in  exercise  and  riiythm  in  music  are  scmewhat  the  aaxoe 
thing.      The  maaic  tends  to  stimolata  the  body  to  respcais  rhythmically  ih 
time  to  the  nusle.       V/hen  a  fellow  is  doing  an  exercise  on  the  horse  with, 
the  use  of  music,  his   form  is  more  perfaot,  he  handles  himself  better,  and 
his  exercise  has  more  life  to  it. 

Uuflic  oap  be  uaed  for     ^ymnasties,  athletics,  swim:ning,  and 
competitive  sports.       We  need  but  to  try     it  out  to  convince  ourselves. 
An  attempt  will  be  nada  in  a  later  chapter  to  ahow  how  this  can  be  done. 


PRA.CTIC1AL  USES  OP  LUSIC  HI 
PHYSICAL     sroCATION, 
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CHAPTEB  IT, 

PRA.CTlCi-L  USES  OF  MUSIC  UJ  KffSICAL  EDUCATIOH. 

It  is  the  parpose  bero  toi^re  a  few  •u^r^stlont  as  to  how 
musio  ean  t*  used  In  -nurioas  ph&ses  of  phy'leal  eduoatloa.       This  thesis 
would        be  useless  if  it  did  not  in  some  wagr  *how  how  to  work  out  soma 
of  the  things  that  heve  "beon  dlsoxissed.       The  suggestions  slmll  "be  made 
from  personal    e^^perlenoe  and  that  of  others  vAio  have  vrorked  out  sane 
of  the  prohlems  oomiected  with  the  xise  of  mosio  in  physioal  eduoation. 
You  nay  not  thorou^ly  agree  with  some  of  the  things  here  discussed,  hut 
I  plead  \7ith  you  to  at  least  have  an  open  mind  on  the  matter, 

A.       MUSIC  POH  EiRCHHIG. 

Tlxe  music  xiaed  for  marching  would  "be  wi-lttea  in  (4/4  or  6/3   ) 
■arcb  time.       It  should  "bo  lively,  with  plenty  of  rljjrtlm  and  the  time  well 
accented  so  that  the  class  will  respond  readily  to  It  and  keep  in  time, 
The.iplanist  should  eoQihasiBe    the  "beats  In  the  music  to  correspond  with 
the  placing  of  the  left  foot  on  the  floor,  thus  aiding  the  class  to  keep 
-ime.       It  is  best  to  start  rl^t  in  on  the  theme  of  the  mareb  rather  than 
play  the  introdaction  that  is  tisoally  found  in  a  mar(di.      By  so  doing  both 
the  pianist  and  the  class  start  out  at  the  aaam  time  without  any  confusion. 

When  the  director  gives  the  oomraand  to  halt,  the  pianist  should 
stop  playing  tvo  co^aats  after,  to  correspond  with  the  two  counts  that  are 
given  to  execute  the  sonr.Bnd  "halt".       There  is  no  use  in  finikin;  out 
a  phrase,  as        it  confuses  the  diteotor  and  the  class. 

In  double  tiice  marching  it  is  necessary  for     the  pianist  to 
obaiige  the  time  of  the  mosio  she  is  playing,  or  give  another  selection. 
A  good  pianist  can  do  this  very  readily  without  interf erring  with  the  clasa 
In  f&ct  !She  can  aid  them  in  getting  their  stride.       A  piece  with  good  fast 
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2/4    tine  oaa  be  uflad  for      -uieiIti^,      The  aelaotion  of  miaio  oan  Im  loft 
to  the  planltft,  with  the  dlrvxitor  laaking  •o^estions.       Farther  word  ahout 
the  seleotion  of  cnialo    will  Ik;  sa.id     in  the  ohaptor  on  "The  AoompaEilst 
and  the  Direotor**, 

B.       MUSIC  FOIL  CAliaPHSnCS. 

Some  of  the  tiling  said  concerning  the  xiao  of  miislc  for  Dardh- 
Ing  oan  also  "bo  applied  hare.       It  13  very  important  that  the  aocompaniEft 
and  the  classes  ftart  at  the  some  tine*   in  order  to  inmire  unity  and  ppog^ 
ro8«.      Do  not  oonsent  to  the  pianist's  nain^  ra^-imt  or  popular  muale. 
There  is  so  nach  of  the  hetter  type  of  masio  that  oan  he  xised  that  it  is 
a  xmstft  of  time  to  use  the  ^i&ztj^  stuff.       Standard  or  olassioal  nnisie 
will  live  foroTor,  while  the  other  type  has,  oonparatiToly  a  short  life, 
Seleotio  ns  from  Opera,  nnisio-il  plays  and  otroidArd  songs  are  rn^st  desir- 
able.      It  ia  important  that  the  ri^t     kindof  naisio  he  selected.       The 
ri^t  IdLnd  of  nnisic  ia  the  musio  tltit  will  stimulate  greater  effort  in  the 
olass  and    makn  the  work  an  enjoyment. 

MuSio  has  an  effect  on  a  person,  and  we  most  produce  the  ri^t 
kind  of  effects.       It  is  our  duty  to  make  over  every  individual  that  comes 
tinder  our  direction.      Lien  oome  to  the  "Y"  tar  recreation  and  "body  "build- 
ing exeroises.       lie  works     liard  all  day  and  cornea     to  the  "Y"  to  tuild  up 
his  spirit  and  maintain  his  vital  energies.       There     is  no  "better  thing 
then  the  califftheolos  to  do  thi«,  and  therefore  we  ou^t  to  maks  calis- 
thenioe  rin^  with  pep,  enthusiasB  and  enjoyment.       We  ou,:^t  to  mako  the 
huainess         man  forget  his  "business,  his  worries  and  d.'^-ily  oarei,  so  that 
he  may  partake     of  the  cap  of  life  idiich  contains  health  and  oontenti»snt . 
The  rl^t  kindof  mnaie  \rill  aid  in  aooom.^lishing  this. 

There  are  three       parts  of  a  calistlienio  drillt    (1  )     the  wBJai  up      ^ 
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and  prellndnaiy  llgbt  work,  (2)  th«  heafy  work  or  tlie  "body  1)11111111^  and 
i3i8oalar  nork,  and  (3)  tho  ll^t  finishing  touoheg  v^Moh  rouiiA  off  a  well 
organised  drill.   The  nsulo  oould  be  well  ehoden  In  three  parts  to  cor- 
retrpood  to  tlie  parts  of  the  drill.   The  pleoee  you  play  for  the  w&m  ip 
will  haTe  the  effeot  of  tftlnolatln^  effort  and  pattln^r  one  In  genertd  ^od 
rplrlte.   If  one  oonefl  toma  olafls  with  a  groooh  an,   he  should  not  keep  It 
▼ery  long.      The  place  to  work  that  off  Is  right  In  the  call  sthenic  drill. 
The  heafy  work  can  he  aocomiwnled  hy  nnislo  that  will  also  stimulate  greater 
effort,   ThiRt  flexions  are  xisaally  hard  fir  hosinesg  men  to  get,  "but 
often  the  muisic  aids  hljn  in  getting  his  legs  up  where  they  helcsi^.   The 
last  part  of  the  drill  may  he  accompanied  hy  nnialo  that  has  an  erfillsuratlng 
effect,  and  also  T'uts  the  class  In  a  mood  to  go  on  to  the  next  part  of 
the  work  with  a  will. 

In  conducting  the  drill  it  is  Irapertant  that  tlie  pianist  keep 
with  the  director.   The  pianist  should  not  retard  the  nusio  or  slo^v  down 
in  tempo,  for  then  the  class  drags  throu^  the  exercise  and  gets  no  bene- 
fit out  of  it.   On  the  other  hand  the  director  should  not  set  the  exercise 
80  fast  that  It  Is  inpossihle  for  the  class  to  execute  it  properly  and  In 
good  fOa,  thus  receiving  no  benefit  from  It,   This  is  more  often  the  case 
than  the  former.   Directors  have  a  tendency  to  speed  up  ahead  of  the  music 
and  often  times  lag  behind  it. 

The  pianist  should  accent  the  first  beat  heavily  in  the  moslo 
ag  an  aid  to  the  class  in  getting  the  time  ond  stayin^^  with  It,   Often 
it  is  possible  to  accent  the  music  in  such  a  way  that  the  class  can  eacphA- 
slM  certain  movanentg  in  the  exBrcise  that  need  special  attention,  sudi 
as  lun|(S,  charges,  and  getting  the  arms  up  stral^t,  etc, 

Another  suggestion  for  the  pianist  is  that  In  playing  moslo  for 
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oallsthenlos  it  ia  neoessaiy  to  mal»  fr»q:aent  «topi  and  steurts  In  th« 
uMlOt  andit  Is  deemec'.  "best  to  oontlnaa  mbere  ycxu  loft  off  In  the  phraae 
rather  than  start  all  over  eigala.       Thus  you  hold  the  piece  together  ahA 
do  not  make     It  monotonoua  for  the  class,  "byplay ing  the  sane  thing  OTer 
and  *Ter  again.      But     when  you  vise  masio,  or  parts  of  oaslo  that  is  taken 
from  some  big  selection  or  moaioal  play,  Itrnis  wise  to  choos*  sixteen 
BMasures  of  ^od  stral^t  thena  and  use  it  aeyeral  tiass  over.      llosic  for 
gynmasixim  use  must  agree  In  rhythn,  speed  and  time  with  the  exeroise.     Md 
In  the  selection  of  good  rausio  he  sure  to  get  that  fliiich  is  not  "blurred 
or  syncopated  in  time,  ^t  that  vidiich  is  emphatic,  well  marked  and  dlst;ing>- 
uiahable.       As  has  "been  said  preriously  the  acosnted  shoxild  cote  on  the 
most  correctiTe  part  of  the  exercise,  and  to  do  this  successfully  express- 
ion should  he  used  in  the  music. 

There  should  he  dftfferent  types  of  mufllo  for  the  different  types 
Of  malic  for  the  different  types  of  hodily  movements,  such  as  hendings 
twisting*,  flexions,  extensions  etc. 

Type  of  Exercise,  Ticie  of  I!usie 

Aim  tlirusts  in  all  directions I^st  2  count     2/4- 

Ana  swings  to  .lorlaontal  or 
rertioal  in  all  planes. 

Arm  flexions  and  extensions Bast  2  count  2/4 

Finser       "         T  "  or 

Head  twists  or  hends,  for  -  6/8 

ward,  hacl:?,urd,   sidevard 
Thigh  andleg  flexions 
and  extensions 

forward  and  backward  hody Slow  2  count  5/8 

"bendf  or 

Double  thi^  flexions  3/4 
Eea-vy  rotations  and  twists. 

Combinations  of  arm  and  -    -    -    -        Efest  4  count  4/4 
leg  movenente  li;-j.ter 


type 
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Langea  and  ohargea  with 
arm  movemsnts 
Body  "beoidfl 


Slow  count  4/4 
heavier 

type 


Sooibl*  thigh  flexiona  _    _    -    -  v»iy  slow  4  oount 
Haisiiig  'body  off  floor  p/* 

Many  stall  bar  mOTementfl 


All  exsroiaea  fall  into 


Of  the  following  misioal  dlvisionat 


1,  Pafft  two  count  movementtf     2/4  tliM 

2.  Slow  two  oount  moveEBntf;     3/S  time  with  ona  meaffuro  to 
a  c  -unt . 

5,     Past  faar  couiit  mOTementf;     4/4  time  but  with  light 
aocompanlment . 

4,     Slow  four  c  ount    moTeiaento;     4/4  time  "but  with  heavier 
oorda  aod  a  strctig  "base. 

5»     Very  alow  four  count  movements;     5/4.  time  v/ith    one  measure 
to  a  iDeat,       That  is,  for  every  three  "beats  in  the  maaic  there 
la  one  in  the  exarcise. 

Perhaps  It  would  "be  well  to  follow  theae  tahles  throu^  with 

a  list  of  some  of  the  "better  selections  of  nnisio  that  could  "be  uaed  for 

narohinif  and  oaliatlienios* 

Ilame  CoBiposer  PablisMt 


Home  Coding  Llaroh 

Paull 

Paull  L!a3ic  Co. 

Stars  and  Stripes  PoreTSr 

Sousa 

Schlnner 

Uoter  Zing  l^axdh. 

Prantzon 

PJJ.J^iland 

Great  Divide  Uardh 

Maurice 

Leo  Feist 

Lorraine  l^aroli 

Geimo 

Schlnner 

Our  Director  ISiarch 

n 

Eepat  3mid  Ilarch 

Anny  and  ue.\y 

Braham 

CupldS  Frolic 

m.  Miles 

PDE  GALI?:E2iriCS. 

Off  to  the  Front 

Hoertes 

June  Breeees 

Miles 

Salaam 

Palais  de  Danse 

Sdgar  Horn 

In  Spring  Ime 

Huortes 

Iris 

pLsynerd 

Dainty  Daffodils 

Uiles 

Danse  Poellgue 

Huertes 

rxj  -as.;;:    ^\^ 


gon  Hoirmig 
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Paul  luolco 
rPanohlnallo  Herbert 

FOR  JUMPPrCr 

Dance  of  the  BoVoing  J.  L.  Deppen 

Dnnce  of  the  \7hli>-or*.wlll  Z^bert  "van  Alstyne 

FOE  CnHil?  CLOBS 

Sparklet 0  Uileg 

Fireflies  Lalttki 

To  the  alJOTellat  can  he  added  any  manher  of  good  pojnilar  aire 
which  ore  fitting.       When  the  time  cornea  to  aelect  nniaic,  uae  yo-or  heat 
jud0Q8nt  and  diacretion.       Abgood  piaaist  will  he  ahle  to  aasiat  you  in 
making  ycnir  aeleotions. 

In  uaing  imiflicfor  oaliathenioa  the  direct Ir  if  relieved  aoaae- 
what  from  counting,  and  he  ou^t  to  avail  himself  of  the  opporttinity  to 
do  qroite  a  hit  of  corrective  work  with  the  manbers  of  the  olaaa  yiho  need 
it. 
C.      LSiaio  for  Danoing. 

The  dancing  referred  to  here  is  gymnastic  and  athle-ic  dancing. 
There  are  many  hooks       published  on  dancing,  and  in  moat  of  than  a  sect- 
ion i3  devoted  to  the  type  of  music  that  aho-uld  be  xiaed  for  particular 
dances.       For  a  more  oociplete  and  thorou^  atudy  of  this  ph&ae,  I  would 
refer  you  to  theae  vrorka. 

In  playing  for  gyiaiastio    dances  it   la  necesaaiy  to  observe 
SOOB  of  the  rules  for  playing  a^  in  calistl:u3nics  and  marching.     In  danc- 
ing it  is  very  Important  that  the  pianiat  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
director,  because  tliere  are  so  many  more  stops  and  at  arts  than  in  ordin- 
ary calistl.enio  worh,  especially  vAiile  the  dance  ia  being  rehearaed. 

gymnastic  daiicing  ia  very  difficult  without  muaic.     The  music 
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puti  tlui  life  and  iplrit  Into  the  dano*,  ondhelpa  the  danoera  to  Inter- 
pret correctly  this  spirit.  Dancing  with  out  naisle  l8  lilae  condxurtin^ 
a  oircug  vd.thout  a  tend.       It  just  ian»t  natxiral,  that's  all. 

»/.  J.  Davidson  sayfl,  "nhlle  learning  a  series  of  steps  the 
tempo  or  speed  of  the  exercise  xaxat  depend  on  the  teachers  discretion 
and  the  accompanist  must   follow.       The  finished  dnnce  is  exscuted  in  'clie 
original  speed". 

Ifusical  compositions  have  distinct  chairacteristios  and  sug -est 
to  the  teacher  the  character  of  the  step  to  "be  used  with  each  piece.     The 
chief  reqiaisit*  of  music  foi-  danclaif  Is  well  marked  time.       The  player 
most  watch  the  teacher  and  not  the  notes  on  the  mofllc.       In  other  words 
it  10  necessary  that  the  director  and  the  accompanist  work  together  close- 
ly for  the  Itft  results.         The  pianist  can  help  greatly  "by  accenting  the 
heats  i*.ero  certain  moTementa  are  to  he  emphasized  In  particular. 

The  director  In  making  up  a  dance  should  arrange  zhe  steps  In 
8,   16,  and  32  counts,  to  correspond  vri.th  the  music.       The  easiest  pieces 
of  music  to  work  with  are  written  in  well  marked  time;   2/4-,  4/4  84ld  6/3. 

Seuiclng  and  mosichave  always  been  closely  vrovca  together. 
Savages  used  drum  "beating  and  reed  "blowing,  "but  now  we  use  the  piano  or 
orchestra.       Staly  and  Lowry  say,  "l!usic  is  the  very  soul  of  dancing. 
Without   it  dancing  he  comes  dead,  insajie     senseless  activity".       It  is  im- 
portant that  the  masiciaa  he  sensitive  to  the  spirit  of  dancing,  and  put 
her     heart  and  soul  into  lier  playing. 

Selections  for  folk  dances  and  gymnastic  daneea  can  he  secure 
throu^  any  modem  musi chouse, 
\       HaSlC  FOR  APPARATUS  \7DEZ:. 

There  are  some  physical  directors  In  this  ccruntry  who  say  that 
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nodio  oazinot  be  u«ed  for  apparatui  irorlc,  and  thatxlB  entlreljr  Impraotloal 
and  of  novalua.       Prom  actual  experience  I  know  that  nmalc  will  make  a 
man  on  apoaratua  perform  in  a  manner  "better  than  In  hifl  usaal  practice. 
He  executes  moTenents  in  better  fom,  and  iidiile  he  is  standing  in  line 
the  DBisic  that  is  heinff  played  stimulates  his  mind.       But  the  music  ma«t 
te  of  the  ri^t  kind,  or  great  dama^  can  he  done. 

G.  S.  Cremer,  one  time  National  Gymiaastlo  Champion,   supports 
the  idea  of  music  for  apparatus  nork.      To  qjaote  I'x,  Cremer:   -  "^he  ideal 
thing  in  gymnastic  meets  would  he  for  each  gymnast  to  have  his  own  musi- 
cian play  for  him  while  he  is  performing.       Then  he  could  have  the  kind  of 
musio  he  wanted,  which  would  stimulate  him  at  just  the  ri^t  time".     There 
are  many  "benefits,  "but  you  must  experience  them  to  know  and  appreciate  them 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  musician  must  know  just  what  kind 
of  muaicto  play  and  the  time  to  play  It.  Tlie  best  kind  would  be  a  slow 
mellow,  soft  waltz  piece  v^hich  has  tlie  effect  of  carrying  the  gymnast  to 
lofty  hei^tB  and  making  him  do  what  seems  to  "be  the  impossible.  The 
time  to  start  playing  is  indien  the  men  are  getting  out  the  apparatus,  and 
then  continuing  on  throu^  the  class  work.  Halts  can  be  made  here  and 
there  to  allowiithe  director  to  make  certain  explanations  of  movements  to 
the  class. 

If      you  cannotafford  to  keep  a  pianist  throu^  the  lAole  class 
period  for  the  gymnastic  work,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  use  the 
▼ictrola  and  play  waits  musio  while  the  apparatus  work  is  going  on.     This 
gires  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  andit  takes  lit:;le  trouble  to  ci^ange 
the  records. 

nothings  is  prettier  than  to  see  a  group  perfom  on  the  rings 
to  the  txine  of  some  elevating  waits.       The  rings  swin^  back  and  forth  in 
tlas  to  the  music,  and  as  tlie  performer  does  a  forward  roll,  or  back 
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dlflooate  on  one  and  of  the  swing  tbs  nnidio  emifliafllses  it  with  a  definite 
aocent  in  the  Dunio.       One  must  experience  this  or  witness  such  a  perform- 
anoe  to  appreciate  it.      The  same  ia  true  on  any  other  piece  of  apparatxir. 

2,       MDSIC  TOR  AJHL3TICS. 

Athletics  is  a    "branch  of    physical  education  that  builds  physi- 
cal strong  "bodies,  mentally  strong  minds,  and  morally  strong  characters. 
It  is  eqiually  as  inqportant  as  any  other  form  of    physical  exercise,  in 
"bodily  developtaent  and  maintaining  vital  foactions.       iaisic  with  athletics 
shouldhe  ^ven  attention  as  it    ig  with  calisthenics  or  marching. 
The  xise       of:msio  in  athJotica  has  jiist  the  some  value  as  in  gymnastics. 
The  effect  is  the  same;  tiiat  of  making  the  man»3  muscles  actually  strong- 
er to  do  the     thing  at  hand.       Vfliy  did  the  ancient  peoples  go.to  war  with 
the  "beat  of  drum  and  hlow  of  trumpets?      Because  It  gav  e  them  a  feeling 
of  strength    and  an  asjuranoe  of  courage. 

Athletics  is  spoken  of  here  as    aieening  track  suid  field  events, 
such  as,  running,  jumping,  throwing,  put  ing  and  heaving.       It  isJihard  to 
S  ee    how  music  can  he  fitted  into  such  events,  hut  there  is  a  «Ry,     In 
the  east  they  use  a    "band  for  athletic  meets  qiiite  frequently,  both  in- 
doors and  out.       Ac  cording  to  the  physical  director  of  the  Baltimore 
YoungMan»a  Christian  Agsociation,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  si^ts  he 
ever  saw  was  a  100  yard    dash  with  the  useroof  a  hand.       The  hand  played 
fast  music,  and  ahout   the  middle  of  the  daSh  tlie  drums  would  ccamncace  to 

so 

roll  and  continue/in  crescendo  until  the  first  man  wcold  hreak  the  tape 

when  the  hig  drum  would  give  one  hlg    thud  and  the  cymbals  would  craSh  with 
a  mi^ty  roar.       You  can  imagine  how  thrilling  this  wrold  be,  especi&lly 
if  the  race  were  very  close.      VhM  music  would  have  its  effect  on  the 
audience  as  wellraas  on  the  runner.       Surely  the  runner    under  the  strain 
and  excitement  would  exert  every  last  bit  of  effort  he  had  to  win.       If 
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there  is  a  tioM  liban  a  man  needs  atrong  musoles  and  etamlna  to  keap  up 
the  fl^t,  it  l9  irtien  he  is  running  againvt  anotherman  In  oomp  etition 
and  trying  to  outdlrtano*  him.       This  happens  partioalarly  in  the  long  r:i3- 
tanoe  nms  when  a  man  tires  near  the  end  of  the  ooorse,  andhia  wind  "begins 
to  glye  out.       A  lit  le  of  the  right  kind  of  maslo  here  would  pat  nev/  life 
In  the  numer,  and  anahle  him  to  oarry  on  to  tlie  finish. 

Indoors  it  would  "be  feasi"ble  for  tlie  hand  to  play  the  type  of 
musie  thatvwould  keep  time  witk  the     runners.       Tte  imisic  should  he  livened 
■apma  "bit  toward  the  end  of  the  race  and  a  thrilling  finish  put  on,  espec- 
ially if  the  race  is  very  close.       'we  have  all  seen  a  mighty  thrilling 
long  distance  race  where  two  runners  ran  aljpost  neck    andneok  to  the  finish 
line  -  Imagine  this  to  the  accompaniment  of  mosio. 

The  hand  or  orchestra  could  adapt     accoBopaniment  to  the  other 
efants  such  as,  shot  put,  pole  vault,  hi^  Jucnp  etc.       For  example  -  in 
the  pole  9B.vlz  as  the  achlete  runs  to  the  standards  and  makes  his  rise  to 
the  cross  har,  the  musioShould  go  ri^t  aloo^  with  him  end  crescendo  as 
he  rises,  and  come  to    a  suddenstop  with  a  crash  of  cymbals  as  he  lands. 
Then  as  he  gets  up  to  go  hack  to  his  position  the  music  copjild  continue  in 
•oms  soft  soothing  piece. 

TAiere  there  is  musie  there     is  something  going  on  and  a  gala 
affair  is  taking  place,       liisic  at  a  track  meet   is  inspiring,  and  the 
audieboe  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  1  30%  enthtisiaSM. 

P.     MUSIC  POE  ffiVBimrc. 

It  mi^t  seeM  foolidh  to  have  music  for  swimming,  hut   it  is  an 
exoellent  thing  to  vary  the  monotony  of  a  program.       One  physical  direct- 
or says  that  it  seems  especially  to  hlend  with  splashing  water.     It  could 
he  ujed  to  accompany  the  land  drills  in  teaching  swinxning,   if  that  method 
Of  teaching  is  still  in  vogue.       It  can  he  used     to  keep  time  with  the 


stroke  of  the  8wliiiner»  andlifilp  him  In  reerulatln^  his  irtrolOB.       MufliO 
oould  be  used  in  swlnr.dng  meets  as  In  athletio  meets. 

I  would  say  music  In  the  pool  only  on  special  ooc&olons,  or  witti 
such  a  program  as  is  praotioal)le.       A  piano  cannot,  of  course,  be  kept  in 
a  pool  very  long,  beoaxise  ofhthe  daznpiess.       Often  you  mi^t  hars  a  denon- 
stratlcm  or  ezMbition  of  swiimiln^,  parents*  ni^^f  in  the  natatorl-um, 
swimning  meets  with  outside  competition  etc.      l&isio  could  very  well  be 
xis«d  on  such  occasions. 

s,     MUSIC  POP.  ccciPEirrpnE  spohds. 

Most  any  ooaajx    of  an  athletio  teaza  In  the  schools  and  colleges 
tdll  tell  you  that  mosio  will  stimolate  the  playors.       -Vitneaa  the  fact 
that  most     well  orgaaieed  schools  and  colleges,  and  uniTersities  have 
their  hig  baads  vdiidi  they  make  ,^od  use  of  on  such  occaaions  ag  football 
gases,  track  meets,  baseball  games,  basketball  ^uaes  etc,       Jkxiy  man  v^o 
has  been  on  a  Tarsity  team  playing  for  his  Alma  Kater  has  experienced  the 
thrill  that  one  gets  lixsa  ixis  college  band  otribes  up  their  Alma  Mat«r  as 
the  team  comes  on  the  field.       5he  players  are  elated,  the  spectators  are 
thrilled  andenthused  at  the  si^t  of  their  mighty  warriors  parading  before 
them.      The  college  band  cheers  on  their  athletes  '>Jid  gives  them  a  mi^ty 
ovation,  and  the  crowd  enters  into  cheering  wit  h  that  nuoh  more  entixusiaan. 

In  a  football  ^uns  the  striking  \ip  of  the  band  puts  new  life 
and  pep  into  the  players  on  both  sides.       She  writer  can  vouch  for  this,. 
because    he  has  played  on  a  team  that  had  to  travel  most  all  the  time  and 
listen     to  other  school  bands. 

About  all  there  is  to  the  use  of  music  incompetitiw    sports 
Is  the  f&ot  that  the    mosic  serves  as  a  sticulxis  to  the  players  and  the 
spectators  as  well. 
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H,     LTJSIC  FOR  SXHISmaHS  AUD  CIROUSES. 

You  are  all  ftunillar  with  the  uae  of  moalc  In  any  "biff  profesa- 
ional  olrcRitf.       A  oirau.0  wouldn't  be  a  oireoj  \Tith(mt  a  bsjid  to  accompaziy 
tha  aorobatf,  the  clowafl*  the  eqiuertrlaiis  and  other  performers.       A  circus 
hand  has  the  thiiv?  worked  out  sclentlfloally,  and  Viuiy    knoTr  juatv  'j^daen 
and  how  to  plagr  music  to  stlmolat*  the  aoftors  aM  prodooe  the  effects  on 
tha  audience. 

In  our  anateor  oircaaes  and  exhibit  ions  at  the  Yotm^  lien's 
Christian  AssooLatlon  we  can  pro<tace  sooreidmt  the  sruoe  results*  wO  can 
hare  magic  to  accompaay  our  different  mmibers  or  acts.  For  ?!,11  drills 
•uoh  as,  wand  drill,  danib  hell  drill,  frao  hand  calisthenlo  drills  (all 
Tarlations)  tumhlinff  djrtlls;  and  for  apparatus  numbers,  and  some  gtunes, 
nwslc  can  be  fittingly  used, 

I  neTer  enjoyed  worlcing  in  a  mnaber  so  much  as  I  did  in  one 
C^nnnite  at  "V  College  ^iSien  our  olaas  pat  on  tho  flyingr  rings  etc.     As 
we  swung  in  the  air  to  the  accompanimant  of  suitab'je  muslo  we  Tvere  thrill- 
ed to  the  core,  and  I  Imow  the  aduJence  waa  thrilled  at  the  spectacle  of 
white  clad  pe-formars  flying    in  the  air  in  tlasa  to  slow  waits  muaic. 

A  real  class  tumbling  dril?    can  be  'worked    out  with  nnislc  and 
p«t  on  in  exhibition.       All  the    moTements  should  be  in  four  counts,  and 
tiie  muaio  selected  accordingly.       Srerytliins  maflt  be  timed  and  worked 
with  precision,  T^diich  makes  the  ndiole  drill  very  effective  and  pretty. 

All  dance  numbers,  of  course,  most  have  musioal  aoaompanimflnt 
•r  thsy  would      be  very  hollow  and  lifeless.       Pick  oat  appropriate 
music  for     speciJJ.  dances.       At  "^Y"  College  (^nmlte  in  1924,  the  senior 
class  pat  on  the  Athletio  Dance,  and  the  aecoBiTanyin»  nosio  was  the  "Tlxie 
and  the  Gold  llaroh"  ffaich  is  the  official  oolleffo  march.       Use  local 
pieces,  because  there  is  tiaually  ciuite  a  bit  of  sentiment  attached  and 
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It  taksfl  mil  with  the  orond. 

Indian  Club  drills  can  be  aocompenied  "by  waltz  niafllo.       Three 
laeatt  in  the  xaaaio  represent  one  count  in  the  drill.       Club  drills  are 
uffaally  very  pretty  and  made  more  effedtlye  with  the  ri^t  kind  of  nnisic. 

The  orc]:i9Stra  is  the  hest  thin^  to  use  for  big  numhers  and 
generalplayin^,  hut   for  danoes  and  intrloatc  drills  it  is  hotter  to  uje 
only  the  piazio,  unless  yoor     orohestra  ia  very  good  and  have  practiced 
quite  a  hit  with  the  participants. 

In  preparing  for  your  eAihitions  he  sure    that  you  have  the 
orchestra  practice  quite  a  hit  with  the  class     hefore  the  final  perfona- 
anoe.       Sane  directors  make  the  mistake  of  not  rehearsln,"?  with  the  nuBic 
Suffioiently  hefore  the  performance. 

It  is  a  pitiahle  si^t  to  watch  aa  exhlhitioa  where  the  musio 
find  the  drill  as  heing  performed  hy  the  class  are  not  together.       In  ftict. 
It     is  annoying  to  one»s  nerves,  and  presents  a  had  spectacle.       liiaio 
under  such  conditions  is  worthless. 

In  tbe  final  analysis  the  use  of  music  in  any  of  your  work  puts 
it     on  a  hi^er  plane  and  gives  it  the  finesse  that  luakes  your  Association 
distinguishable. 


iHs  ACccasPAinap  aiid  th3  diebcpoe. 
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CHAITSH     V, 
Tffi:  ACCCMPAITIST  AHD  THB  LIRSOTOE. 

In  this  chapter  i':  shall  "be  s^y  purpoa*  to  Show  the  relation 
"bettmen  the  piano  player  and  the  physioal  director,  and  how  this  relation 
shoxild  "be  cultivated  as  a  partnership,       I  also  wont  to  indicate  cortain 
(juali  float  ions  the  pianist  must  hare  in  o  rder  to  malae  a  trjicceas  of  the 
use  of  rnuslo  in  the  gyanasixni,  or  anj'  other  hraneh  of  ph^-aical  education. 
And  next,  to  state  vtaoX  qiualifi  cat  ions  the  physical  director  must  hare  in 
order  to  "be  a  success  in  using  musioin  his  classes.       It  is  all  well  and 
il^od  to  say  that  niislo  ahcrjld  "be  xised  In  the  gynnaslxna,  hut   if  the  direct- 
or oaraiot  use  it  pro?erly,  or  oexmct  accost  am  himself  to  its  use,  it  \7ill 
not  he  suocossfol. 

Then  further  there  night  he  a  word  said  ahout  the  use  of 
orchestras  and  hands  «0r  special  events. 

All  things  said  and  done,  the  hlv^  responslhility  for  the 
successful  xise  of  ciugio  in  phc;-0ic&l  education  lies  -A-ith  the  accompanist. 
Hot  only  the  knowledge  of  snusic  is  neoessaiy,  hut  of  physical  edtication  as 
well.       The  two  ahouldhe  studied  together,  and  the  one  adapted  to  the 
other, 

2arl  H.  Lee,  ?hy3i<»l  Dirooltor  at  Srerett,  V/ash.,   aays     - 
"The  value  oftnusio  in  any  prograra  of  physical  ethication  neons  a  ^reat  deal 
providing  the  ri^t  kind  of  piano  player  can  he  secured,       1!he  piano 
player    mast  have  the  spirit,  the  love  of  physical  life,  a  sense  of  irjiaor, 
and  the  ahility  to  fit     in  the  rit^t  nnisio  at  the  right  time,       ITothing 
Bakes  the  class  work  so  hard  as  a  poor  piano  player,       A  great  variety  of 
nrusio  aiust  he  learned  so  that  the  soine  old  piece  is  not  used  nore  than 
once  or  twice  in  a  classsosslon,       Je  had  a  piano  player  in  one  Associa- 
tion #10  was  a  '^een  one.       After  a  particularly  hard  work-aat,  ruid  the 
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felloiw  iwre  soofWffcat  tired,  She  started    to  play  *You  need  Sympathy'; 
the  fellows  all  took  a  timible,  got  a  good  lau^h  outn  of  tt  and  started 
to  wotk  again.       Her  work  was  so  good  at  the  piano  that  it  seemsd  as 
tho^jgh  she  wore  running  the  class  Ixerself," 

I  think  Mr.  Leo  has  sunined  it  up  very  well,  and  has  ejpressed 
the  general  (juall float  ions  of  a  pianist   for  gymnasitm  porposes.       Ho  bas, 
at  least,  indicated  the  inmense  value  of  n  good  pianist  ajad  has  inoident- 
ally  shown  tur  the     iE5)ort  ance  of  getting  a  good  piano  player,       ulien 
your  accoQiOanigt  plays  In  sraoh  a  way  that   it  seems  that  she  is  directing 
the  class,  you  ^ow  it  is  going  to  he  a  whole  lot  easier  for  you.     Your 
energy  will  not  all  he  drained  away  from  leading  oine  gya  olass     after 
another,  and  you  will  ho  ahle  to  do  more  efficient work, 

llr,  Lee  further  states  that   playing  for  a  gym  olass  is  an  art 
in  itself,  andthe  physical  director  is  very  fortunate  who  gets  a  good 
piano  player.       It  really  is  a  new  art,  for  althou^to    person  may  "be  a 
very  jrjood  pianist,  it  does  not  neoessarily  mean  that  ho  can  play  saocess- 
fally  for  gym  classes.       That  does  not  mean  that  a  piano  player  crjxoot 
learn  to  play  for  gym  classes  if  he  already  has  not  that     ahility,  for 
the  rhythm  in  hoth  masle  and  physioal  education  are  ideiitioal. 

In  selecting  a  pianist  it  is  often  a  question  of  which  is  the 
hotter  dioice  -  maele  or  female?      Urs,  Fleming,  pianist  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Association,  Chicago,   says     tlmtprohahly  a  girl  or  woacoBn  would  "be 
the  iBt  choice,  not  "because  she  helongs  to  the  female  sex,  hut   for  Jtisti- 
fiahle  reasons  \«hich  lead  her  to  helieve  it  to  he  true,       "Li  the  first 
place  women  are    more  adaptahle  and  will  take  the  v/ork  more  seriously. 
In  the  second  place  you  have  a  larger  group  from  iSxioh  to  pick,  as  there 
are  a  ^^eater  numher  of  «ell  trained  pianists  among  women  tium  men,  in 
America  at   least". 
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TtasM  art  two  ystj  good  reasons.       How  it  doeann  mean  that 
tYkmf  mn  no  men  who  are  not  adaptal>le,  and  wixo  will  no-i;  take  tueir  work 
seriously.     I^o  doubt  tlxere  are  quite  a  number  urtio  do. 

In  the  final  analysis  no  matter  vAio  is  sielected,  man  or  vxxnan 
the  piino  player  nrart  "be  absolutely  the  "best  obtainnble  with  the  reqaired 
qualifioations. 

A.    :jjALiPiCA::iQ:rs  op  a  svdJisn, 

1,  A  pianist  mast  have  a  good    memory .       The  use  of  sheet 
inusio  v;here  it  is  necessary  to  ohaagw  80  rapidly  froD  one  selection  to 
another  is  a  nuisMice.       Be  able  to  play  from  monwry,  knew  a  variety 

of  pieoes  well  enou^  so  that  she  oan  chang*  f-^om  one  jiover.Gnt  to  another 
a"  most  without  a  break,   such  as  going  from  a  mar<ii  to  a  double  time  tmd 
back  to  a  mar(^,  or  changing  from  a  light  arm  or  leg  movement  o  to  a  heavy 
movement,   such  as  a  body  bend, 

2.  An  acaoiapanist  .xist  have  a  ooniprehensitw    teohlnoal  train- 
ing in  raosio,  and  a  varied  repertoire.       Aloug  with  this  goes  the  ability 
to  accent  the  musio,  andchange  tiiae  and  maintlmB  time.       V('hat  helps  the 
physical  director  most     is  th»  piano  player's  ability  to  accent  csrtain 
beats  corresponding  to  certain  moves  in  the  exercise,  and  this  should  be 
done  so  that  the  participants  will  ei^phasize  those  nArea    just  as  the 
acjosnpanist  emphasizes  thon,  or  su^.^sts  emphasis,  on  the  piano.      Thus 
the  accent  helps  the  director  and  also  regulates  the  work  of  the  class. 
However,  the  music  mast  be  acoomioodated  to  the  movements  ofthe  claiss. 

An  aocompanist  mast  know  that  •ffeots     different  kinds  Of  musio  have  on 
different  individuals.       She  moat  know  ytbaX  pieo  es  toplay,  and  at     what 
time  to  play  them. 

5,    The  best  pianists  have  what  you  mi^t  call  the  "gymnastio 
sense",  whex-eby  they  have  a  little  knowledge  of  sone  of  the  things  in 
physical  education.       :<howledge  of  calisthenic  tactics  pnd  dancing  and 
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gynsiastio  namsnclalnire  Is  esneoially  helpful.       Por  Inotanoe,  if  yoa 
are  aooofltonied  to  dAreatineyoar  young  men's  olafls     in  callstbanlo  drill 
"by  deaoriljin^  She  ezeroises  without  demonstration*  it  ia  a  great  lialp 
not  to  hnY»  to  atop  and    tell  your  piano  player  v^mt  cadano»  to  play, 
or  vdiat  sort  of  a  pieae  you  vjant.       If  she  knows  the  teohnioal  toxns 
used  in  gynmstio  nanenclature  she  will  know  just  exactly  what  to  play. 
This  will  not  he    liord  for  her  to  learn  after  a  few  months  experienoe. 

4-*     Along  vrith  teohnioal  knowledge  and  ''gymnastic  sense"  the 
pianist  mufft  haTB  a  vrell  developed  sense  of  rhythm.       This  is  coiui.-cted 
closely  with  the  last  polnii,  but  I  "bring  it  out  again  here  meroly  for 
the  sake  od  emphasis.       The  piano  player  should  "bring    out  the  accanted 
"beat  in  uiunistakable  fashion  vAien  nedesaary,  and  have  the  ability  to 
traaalate  any  indicated  rhythm  into  musio.       One  other  requisite  is  the 
ability  to  end  each  set  of   16-52-64.  counts  simultauieousljr'.wlth  th« 
end  of  the  drill  or  oalisthenic  movement,  and  to  do  it  with  Eug^iestiTt 
accent  andhanaony,       A  pianist  wlio  ru.13  over  the  endof  the  movement  in 
order  to  finish  the  phraae  in  the  masio  is  a  draw-baok  to  the  class. 
On  the  other  hand  the  physical  director  should  so  work  in  hrxrmoa^y  \7ith  the 
mualo  that  his  drill0  end  on  tlie  l6th,  52nd,  or  64.th  ocrunt,  beccuse  all 
music  ia  written  that  way. 

5,     The  pianist  must  be  capable  of  changing  the  tompo  of  the 
music  quickly,       I  referred  to  this  somev^mt  in  ill-ist rating  w  first 
point  of  a  -Tood  momory.       Here  again  I  want  to  anphasize  it.    The  piaxxo 
player's  ability  to  change  from  a  waltz  to  a  march,  wcroh  to  t^jo-step, 
fr(XB  slow  waits  to  a  fast  waltz  is,   in  a  measure,  a  good     indication  in 
Judging  a     pianist, 

I  fully  realise  that  a  piano  player  with  all  these  qualifica- 
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tlons  would  "be  idsal,  but  there  are  ffooh  peopl*.       Oa  t'lio  otiior  band, 
a  pianist  ma^  hart  all  these  q[oall  float  ions*  minus  e:Q)erlexio«.       If  Sh« 
has  a  good  □emox7  and  knows  imisle,  the  rest  will  ooos  saajr  with  praotlo*. 
Gire    the  aooompanist  a  t&ir  chanoe  to  Show  her  abilities.       Cultivate  In 
yoorself  the  ability  to  reoognls*  In  otkers  latent  powers  if  tliay  are  to 
he  reoo^ised.       Learn  to  seo  further  and  deeper  tban  younieye* 

B,       SacJOSffPIOlTS  FOR  THE  PLMJigs?. 

1,  Finger  touch  expression  is  preferred  to  pedal  eacpression, 
ilore    pleasing  effects  oon  "be  obtained.       The  loud    pedal  on  a  piano  nakes 
tbs  muile  so  horflSi  xnaless  properly  used. 

2,  Iinprovlsatlon  s  hould  be  oultlrated  by  the  ambitious  ao- 
coBopsnlst.       To  make  your  work  effeetlTe  this  accompli abtoent  is  desirable. 
Improvise  tones  that  .lavo  local     interest  and  tha  response  of  the  class 
will  be  much  gi-aater* 

^.    The     older  the  group  the  slower  must  be  the  tlna.     In  this 
oonziaotion  it  is  v/ell  to  watcbyoor  class  closely  so  that  you  can  keep  up 
with  than,  aadnut  have  them  wildly  trying  to  catch  up  to  you.       llso  natch 
the  director  for  sug'?estionf,  andyou  can  thus  regulate  your  time  to  the 
needs     of  the  class.       Otherbusinessmsn  require  a  different  tii:«  than  do 
boys  classes. 

4.  I^ake  sure  thiit  your  piano  Is  placed  so  that  yoa  can  see 
the  director  and  class  with  ease.       This  insures  the  best  cooperation, 

5.  A  player  with  a  sense  of  humor  is  a  treasure.     I  refer 
bade  to  the  Illustration  used  inthe  beginning  of  this  ohfpter,  of  llr. 
Lee  of  Everett,  V/'ash,,       1  humorous  toudh  often  will  break  the  tension 
of  a  trying  mcanent  during  tha  class     period.       In  Staly  and  Lowry'g 
1W>k  on  Gymnastic  Dancing  I  find  this     statement  s  "The.eis  a  pedagogical 
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prinolple  Involved  in  closing?  ■'jp  the  day»8  prOi^riun  vrlth  a  live  rollolc- 
Ing  piooe.       The  planlat  should  aliaors  prepwre  for  3n(fii  a  finish  vAien  pen- 
mi  ssahle, 

6.  TLe  muJioian  should  l>e  sensltlTe  to  the  spirito  of  dancing 
or  caligthenio  i»ork,  and  put  her  wholeheart  and  soul  into  her  playftng. 
Class  andrmislc  shouldstart  together  at  all  times.       For  daoicmg  a  pre- 
llmiiiary     vamp  is  helpful. 

7.  Hen  and  \>oje  prefer  masio  that  isfamiliar.      Hew  pieoes 
Should  he  introdooed  oocasionally,  for  ono  gets  tired  of  the  same  old 
thing  over  and  over  again.       On  the  other  hand  a  favorite  will  h»ar 
frequflJit  use,      lialce  your  repertoire  a  wide  assorttient  of    seleotionf, 
and  hoth  you  and  tho  director  will  profit  hy  it.       A  amn.ll  repertoire 
indicates  laaineas  or  Inefficienpy, 

8.  Know  your  joh  and  twat  it  as  i-  profession,  for  piano 
playing  in  the  gsnmasitim  is  an  art  in  itself, 

C.      gjALIPICAIIffilS  OF  TSS  DIPEOTOR. 

Considering  it  from  the  stand  point  of  dirootlng  the  cl  ss 
with  the  use  of  masio,  the  director  mtf^t  have  certain  c[ciali  float  ions 
as  does  ti.e  musician,  other  than  those  he  most  have  in  order  to  hold 
his  joh, 

1.  A  working  knowledge  of  muslo  in  all  its  fundamentala 
Should  he  ohtained  hy  the  physical  director  if  he  Is  to  TOiderstand 
the  use  of  it  in  his  depart  neat.      The  director  «ho-ald  know  what  is 
meant  hy  a  ealtB,  two-step,  fox-trot,  march,  Schottiscbe,  llacurka  , 
Polka,  etc.,  in  order  to  intelligently  oonverse  with  the  magician  on 
the  subject .       He     uofft  know  the  various  times  In  which  music  is  writ- 
ten;  2/4,  4/4.,  6/3,  etc.,  and  know  their  tempo.       He  must  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  musioal  tenas  use''     in  ordinary  composition.     In  fact 
a  director  should  know  thorou^^ily  the  fundamentals  in  music,  end  if 
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poifibl*    ■hocdd  oontlnue  lila  study. 

2,     Closelyvallled  rlth  tho  flrat  point  is  tlie  fact  that  a 
director  rtxouldhave  •  atroag  sense  of  riiythn.       This  faot  needs  empha- 
sizing   a^iziand  again,  for  a  director  is  seriously  hojidicapped  xmloss 
ho  has  that  sens*  of  rliytha,  and  its  relation  to  nusio.       There  ar*  a 
good  nany  physical  directors  \*.o  do  not  have  t'mt  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
worse  yet  they  don't     even  realize  it,       Nothing  Is  more  annoying  than 
to  have  a  physical  director  counting  for  the  oalisthenio  Ofxsrcises  at  a 
much  slower  time  than  the  snisic  Is  playizig,  and  not  realize  it.       Perhaps 
he  started  oat  ri^t,  trat  hafore  he  got  very  far  ho  cooiuenoed  to  di*ag  it 
out.      The  ahility  to  keep  "both  yoviraelf  and  tlie  class  with  the  nuaic  is 
hard  to  cultivate  if  you  already  have  not  that  ahility.       It   cakes  prao- 
tloe  and  praotioe  to  loaov;  vriien  the  easrcises  should  he  started  according 
to  the  time    as  indicated  in  the  musio. 

In  other  vwrda  t;he  director  mast  bave  a  "lAisio  Ai  Sense"  jxift 
the  same  as  the  pianist  most  have  a  "gymnastic  sense".       To  some  it  ocfaea 
rather  eafly  t  to  others  it  comes  only  after  hard  latot  and  perseveranoe. 
But  it  should  he  cultivated  by  all  directors. 

5,     Linl'oed  in  closely  with  the  first  two  points  is  the  fact 
that  the  director  have     the  ahility  to  direst  gym  classes  with  the  \i8e 
of  muaio,  and  do  it  properly  and  efficiently.       If  ho  has  the  laiowledg* 
of  the  fondazosntals  of  mosio  and  this  strong  sense  of  rhythm,  the  aoility 
to  direct  v/ith  nusic  will  natxirally  follow,  hat  it  needs  cultivation  as 
does  anything  else. 

D.     S-J^^^ICilS  TC  PZrSICAL  EtlSffJOE  O  E3GAin)S  TO  HIS  HJJL&TIOHSIIIP  '.TITH 

HIS  AccoiiPAiriar. 

The  physical  director  ought  to  hulld  Tjp  a  happy  relationship 
with  his  aocompcnist,  and  wori  out  together  with  her,  a  definite  -under- 
Standing  of  each  others  work  and  its  "bearing  on  the  whole  program  of 
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ffUffUioal  eduoatlOB.       ^d  so  the  follovrln^  f»w  tfo^Testlons  are  maOa, 

1.  Hare  fvtpBnt  ooaiferenoef  with  your  aocoapanlrt  to  talk 
#V*r  program  plaag  tdiere  nnisio  is  xiMdt  and  deoide  on  ways  and  means  "by 
whioh  work  can  !>•  linprOTed  upon.       Su^TSStlcms  from  each  other  7/h.en  hroa^t 
together  ou^t  to  produOL?  a  single  new    Idea  ^ich  mny  prove  to  'be  very 
henefldal  to  all  concerned.       I)an*t  make  the  mistake  of  plitggin^  ri^t 
ahead  wLthcnit  omsulting  your  accompanist  on  some  of  the  matters  She  mi^t 
"be  ahle  to  halp  you  on.       If  she  is  at  all  on  to  her  job  she  will  be  ready 
with  sugestions. 

The  aocompanlfft  can  often  check  you  -qp  on  your  methods  of  con- 
ducting a  class,  because  she  is  in  a  positionto  see  how  everything  Is 
going,  and  she  probahly  can  see  things  you  would  nevemotioe.       I  know 
of  a  oase  v^ere     the  piano  player  made  a  sugi^estioa  to  the  physical  di- 
rector on  how  to  maintain  better  discipline     in  the  class,  because  she 
was  on  the  outside,  so  to  speak,  watching  the  work.      The  sug:3e«ion  \'iien 
tried  vvorbed     out  beautifully. 

And  so  with  the  accompanist;   if  she  is  Intelligent  and  well 
versed  In  the  technicalities  of  physical  education,  she  can  often  mais 
sug^stions  from  the  outside  that  may  be  of  value.       Discuss  ftitnations 
that  a  rise,  and  at  least  be  a  big  physical  c^lrector  nndlmve  an  open  mind, 

2,  In  giving  your  commands  from  the  floor  make  them  clear  and 
distinct,  so  that  the  pianist  has  little  trouble  In  understanding  them, 
especially  with  a  class  of  boyg  ^sfcere  there  is  liable  to  be  more     or  less 
confusion,      A  very  long  drawnout  comrnnd  causes  a  suspense  vdiich  Is 
liable  to  spoil  the  attack,  that  Is,  you  draw  the  members  of  the  class 
off  their  balance.       Llake  your     connand,  "Pbrward,  March!"  and  then  If 
there  are  any  corrective  oomaands  to  make,   such  as  "head  up,  chin  in", 

in  time  to  muSlo,  rnake  them  all  during  the  tioe  the  marching  la  soing  on. 
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Por  your  march.  In  rarminff  tint,  giro     the  oonnBad,  "Double  Tine,  ilardh", 
clearly  and  dlatlnctlj.      Thon  to  "brin,?  them  "back  to  regular  marching 
order  give     the  •mnaad*  "Qoiok  Time,  Uaroh".      The  pieniat  ova  xoider- 
stand  theao  oontandi  "beoauae  they  can  "be  •dd  clearlyDend  distinctly. 
But  if  you  xiae  "anriing  tiia»,  'begin"  or  "Regular  L^rchinc",  and  ffuoh.  in- 
definite ooxiandi,  it  ia  difficult  for  the  class  and  the  pianist  to  get 
the  time  together.       Also  in  oalisthenios  give  your  cocanands  clearly, 
"Beady,  Begin".       Save  your  corrootlye  comrDandS  for  tho  time  during  the 
process  of  the  drill.       Incidentally  let  your  muaio  oouat  for    you  . 

3,     In  setting  your  caListhenlo  exeroiseg,  or  your  danc«  steps 
make  your  explaaoation*  hrlef  and  to  the    point;  keep  the  class  moving. 
Long  drawn  out  explanations  correctly  stated  in  proper    nomenolatare  ere 
tiring  to  hoth  class  and  accorapanist.       When  a  new  aocomponist  is  "being 
tised  it  is  well  to  indicat*  the  tempo  you  wish  to  use. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  lAat  you  should  do  in  directing 
dnnoe  steps,   for     there  are  some  mighty  ftood  "books  on  the  m^nrket  for  that 
purpose,       A  very  good  one  to  oraa  is  V/,  J.  Bavldson»s  hook  on  "Gymnastic 
Dancing".       He  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  use  of.aisio  in  dancing, 

4,     Dan»t  confuse  your  accompanist  with  too  many  changes  of 
tenpo  during  an  exercise.       Work  in  harmony  with  your  accompanist,  and 
get  so  you  can  give  her     Si^ials  to  go  slowe  r  or  faster  hy  giving  a 
Shake  or  a  nod      of    the  head.      Use  your  foream  in  a  short  movement 
up  and  dotn,  hut  do  not  clap  your  hands  to  heat  the  time  desired.     If 
there  is  any  thin^  a  good  pianist  does  not  like,  it  is  for  a  physicta 
director  to  pound  out  one  time  while  she  happens  to  he     playing  another. 
The  director  may  have  only  the  hest  of  intentions,  hut  he  is  going  at 
it  wron^,       This  alsi  confuses  the  class.       If  you  want  to  speed  np  the 
count  or  slow  it  down,  notify  your     pianist  "by  stepping  over  to  th« 
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yliat  and  itfilsperln:;  to  her.      If  wrae    wxobb  toi;irorM  ftop  the  entirt 
olaas  rjad  nipJce  a     fre^  start. 

5 .  In  direotlng  your  olafs  hATt  the  piano  olo«a  to  you  ond  in 
one  oomer  at  tbs  fomerd  end  of  tha  olaas.       It  sho-^d  be  hack  far  enov^ih 
so  that  it  will  not  attract  iniiah  attention  from  the  director.       Stand  so 
you  can  sec  the  class  and  pianist  without  nnxoh  difficulty.       Direct  or  and 
pianist  gLToId  he  ahle  to  converse  aside  fi-om  the  class.       The  piano  should 
he  so  g  faced  that  the  player  in  raising  his  eyes  from  the  masie  or  keys 
can  look  directly  alcsng  the  face  of  the  hex  at  the  director,  and  without 
added  effort  see  tho  class  too. 

6.  Reinemher  that  the  ohject  of  nmsio  for  gymnasiiai  purposes 
is  soientifio  and  treat  it  as  such.       Treat  the  nnislc  with  respect,  he- 
cause  it  aims  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  work.       There  are  those 
vdxo  affirm  that  they  can  get  alon«  without  nniflio  just  as  well,  and  at  the 
some  tinie  thfly  are  the  rery  ones  ^o  are  scornful  of  the  men  in  the  pro- 
fession, who  claim  that  they  can  set  alon^  just  as  well  without  technical 

training.       To  he  ignorant     of  the  scientific  uses  of  music  in  your 
profession  is  on  a  par  with  heing  igiorant  of  any  other  phase  of  your 
work, 

7«    Pay  your  acoonpanist  a  fair  salary  for  iier  or  his  services. 
We  are  too  often  inclined  to  ffiyetham  what  little  is  left  in  our  had.set, 
and  too  often  it  is  entireljr  inadequate  for  lAat  the  accompanist  is  worth. 
If  your  accorapanistis  a  hi^  clasa  player,  you  are  getting  soas  one  h  wbo 
is  a  serious  mariber  of  the  raosical  profession,  and  one  «fao  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  noneyin  learning  his  art.       Uako  sure  that  the 
hud^t  of  your  department  adetpately  takos  care  of  the  cost  of  muaio  for 
your  department.       Zvsry  local  Association  has  its  own  prohlem.       Study 
the  situation  carefully  and  use    your  best  jxidgasnt.       The  ex:>enge  of 
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■0010  ia     legs  than  the  saklafttotlon  reosirtd. 

E,  SPECIAL  MUSIC . 

In  thfi  use  of  an  ovoliestra  or  tand  to  aocompi^tiy  oertain  s.eoial 
everxtB  on  spooial  ocoaslons,   it  is  well  that  you  uae  oap«  in  choosing  a 
good  organiaatioo.      Host  important  of  all,  it  is  essential  tliat  the  or- 
oh*8tra  or  hand  has  a  cood.  leader,  vrtu)  may  eren  have  the  ^[aclifioatiozui 
as  heretofore  set  forth  for    the     pianist.      The  orcliestra  or  "band  itself 
Should    practice  frecjuentljr  the  nnisio  that  is  goln^  to  he  used  in  the  spec- 
ial eTont.       They  must  Imowmit  thorou^ily  so  that  "breaks  can  "be  easilj  mads 
in  praotioa. 

p,    suiiiLiaf. 

Perhapsit  waold    he  well  her*  to  give  a  hrief  sunKary  cf  this 
chr-pter.       We  have  seen  that  an  accompanist,  t  o  he  auocessfol  in  playing 
for  gym  classes,  most  possess  the  following  qualifioationst    (0  good 
BMBOry,   (2)  technical  training,   (5)  "gynnmstic  aexiMe" ,   (4.)  strong  sense 
of  rhytln,    (5)  ahility  to  change  tempo  quick]^. 

The  (prnlifi  oat  ions  a  director  mustchave  in  relation  to  his 
pianist  aret    (l)  a  knowledge  of  faadamentals  of  music,   (2)  a  strong  sense 
of  rhythm,  "mosio  sense",    (j)  ahility  to  direct  and  lead  the  class  with 
mosie. 


C5OTCLU3IOH. 
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CONCLUSIQU, 

Ilasio  has  a  plaoe  In  pb^ysloal  echxoatian»  audit  can  i^ve  a 
greater  plaoe  If  we  giTQ  it  the  ohaaoe.       It  has  a  y&lxus  In  our  work, 
aad  "boooinus  of  {^eater  ■rolxie  ao  we  U3e  It  and  leam  to  know  it, 

?lic  ol)Ject  of  iiBins  nnislc  in  our  work  is  aciontifio.       It 
not  only  mokes  the  v/ork  more  pleasant,  trut  it  incroaaeg  the  efficionoy 
of  our  work.       We  iiae  music  to  get  hotter  results,  and  to  make  mea  work 
hetter.      To  ho  i^aorant  of  the  soientifio  tises  of  rauaio  in  our  v;oi-k  is 
to  he  suil^:y  Of  Inefficiency.       Vfe  need  it  Just  as  much  as  a  physioal 
director  needs  training  for  his  profession. 

The  physical  director  should  cultivate  an  appreciatioii  for 
music,  so  that  he  oay  better  understand  its  applioaticai.       The  physical 
director  iiftio  is  all  wrapped  up  in  the  technicalities  of  his  vTOrk,  and 
ffeila  to  cultivate  tlie  cultural  aide  of  his     life,  isiilosing  an    oopor- 
tunity  to  hroaden  himself  and  make  hl^aself  fit  for  the  hi^ier  positions 
In  his  profession.      The  physical  director  oxi^t  to  study  the  effects  of 
musio  on  people  and  the  values  it  has  in  his  v/ork.      The  aesthetio  side 
of  a  man's  nat-ore  needs  cultivation  as  v?ell  as  any  other  part  of  him. 
We  should  not  neglect  our  xesponsihillty  In  this  respect. 

The  following  is  tairen  fi'om  an  article  entitled  -"Dislc  for  the 
(^ymnasiuB"  "by  Henee  Brorm  Fleming,  published  in  Physical  Training,  April 
1924.,  -  'Tiusic  has  been  defined  as  the  union  of  rhytha  and  «one.  Pro- 
fessor 3?1am3)SDrth  of  Columhia  Oniversitgr,  Says  -  'the  primitive  form  of 
musical  expression  finds  its  vent  in  rhytlaaical  action*;  that  is,  marking 
time  with  hands  or  feet,  sweyin-  the  hody  etc..  It  is  evident  fi-om  this 
that  all  forms  of  rhythmical  exercises  are  a  sort  of  naisioal  expression. 
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only  to  add  tho  toa»,  tLs  melody  tovliave  maslo  itself.       It  it 
intei-eatina  to  note  that  rhytlai  is  not  only  esaeutial  to  nuaio  loit  to  lifet 
the  rhythm  of  ViJS  heart,  the  hreathir.g  etc.       It  ia  here  we  find  the  great 
Talue  reaultinir  ^'Obx  the  msb  of  unxaio  in  tlio  gyaa&aixn    worlc.      Uxuiical 
theraggr  is  a  leoo^ised  faotor  in  effecting  the  oure  of  aacy  of  oar  wlt 
victiine,  hecause  to  (juote  tlie  editor  of  the  Ax-ena,   *^ill  lift>  ie  in  the 
form  of  vibratione,  and  lbisIo  is  sinply  rhythmic  vihrationa  that  3et  into 
like  haznonioae  rbythm»  the  disturlMd.  vibratione  of  the  human  orgaoiai 
ooouuonly  called  disease* ;  in  short  it  deyolops  regularity  of  aotion  of 
all  the  vital  funotioaa.       Since  the  alas  of  physical  work  is  to  produce 
a  properly  "balanoed  individual,  the  importanoo  of  xising  this  additicju&l 
means  to  aOhieTin^  that  and,  is  not  to  he  minimized.       If  vaa  can  cure  the 
mentally  and  physioallj  diseased  liy  the  use  of  raoaio,  the  "benefi's  aocini- 
in^  to  its  use  in  comieotioo  with  the  carefully  selected    toning  -up  ex- 
ercises ofiithe  gyunasitim  seem  ohvious, 

"Utterly  apart  from  the  therapeutic  value  of  music  is  its  stiou- 
lating  effect.       »Lia3ic  provides  a  spiritual,  mental  aixd  physical  stimu- 
lant*,      \yhat  other  agent  will  do  so?       Coffee  stimulates  the  "brain  and 
depresses  tlie  heart j  alcohol  stimulates  the  senses  at  the  expense  of  both 
miid  and  body,  and  so  on  do\m  the  line". 

I  feol  confident  that  the  use  of    masic  will  grow  in  our  work, 
and  that  vre  will  treat  it  with  hi^  respect,  and  oisider  it  the  thing  that 
elevates  our  profession  to  the  point  of  greater  service,  hi^ier  standards 
of  efficienOQr,  and  genuine  satisftMxtioa. 
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